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MICHAELMAS. 


8ST. MICHAEL AND GEORGE, 


No doubt, it was 


ST. 
“St. George for England!” 
a national cry. 

“St. Michael for London!” Quite as certain, 
this, if not the cry of the City, was the City senti- 
ment ; and the City gave it practical application. 

Veneration is to be measured by “ Dedication.” 
According to this rule, St. George was little thought 
of in London compared with St. Michael. Asa 
body, the citizens were all for the archangel, and 
only a few had respect for the beatified warrior. 

One very ancient church of St. George in South- 
wark (Bridge Ward Without), (where Bonner, 
Nahum Tate, and Cocker were buried, and where 
Monk married Anne Clarges), with the one little 
church in Botolph Lane, Billingsgate, dedicated to 
St. George, was all the homage rendered to him 
by the London citizens of the early days,—in the 
way of “dedication.” Before the Great Fire the 
“monuments, for two hundred years, were well 
preserved from spoil.” So writes of the church 
in Botolph Lane, John Stowe, who was born in 
the parish of St. Michael, Cornhill, in 1525. The 
honest tailor and faithful chronicler died in 1605. 
Within those years were added to the sleepers in 
the little churchyard the Lord Mayor, Forman, 


—** Elbdton ” or | 


James Mumford, Esq., surgeon to 
VIII., and other eminent citizens. 

One church in the City to St. George. 

| were eight to St. Michael. F 

| of St. Michael, Aldgate. 


ham 


King Henry 


There 
there was that 
Of this, Peter Cunning- 
“ Close to the Pump, and beneath the 

| pavement of the street, is a curious chapel or 
crypt, part, it is said, of the church of St. Michael, 
ld ” Second, St. Michael, Basinghall, or 
Hall,” ‘Bassing’s Haugh,’ 
* Bassishaw,” names which keep up the memory 
of the family who had their “ Hall” close by. Some 
of them were barons of the 
numerous and mighty to condescend to out. 
‘hird, Michael’s, Cornhill, outside which, in 
Edward IIL.’s time, city matrons, attended by 
| maid-servants, basket on arm, crowded to buy their 
poultry of poulterers who were free of the City, 
but were not shopkeepers. Non-freemen, vending 
rabbits and poultry, st “the Carfukes of the 
Ledenhalle.’ This was the “ Carf: a Mr. H. _ 
Riley (Memorials of London Lift the XITIth, 
XIVth, and X Vth Centuri conjectures that there 
was probably four-faced fountain here, on the 
Gracechurch Street and Leadenhall 
* Let those,” says an Ordinance of 

the year 1357, quoted by Mr. Riley, “ who wish 
to carry out their poultry to sell, stand and exposé 
the same for sale along the wall towards the West 
of the Church of St. Michael on Cornhill ; and let 
them be found nowhe re else, either gvolng or stand- 
ing, with their poultry for sale, on pain of for- 
feiture of all such poultry.” To St. Michael’s 
wall, accordingly, the City housewives and their 
maidens repaired for good and cheap poultry ; and 
a “ Michaelmas Goose” may have had some con- 
nexion with the locality where it once was sold. 
There was a John Oxenford in the parish at that 
time who left a house to his friend Adam Frauncey 8; 
also some money, wherewith Adam was to have 
masses said for the good of John Oxenford’s soul. 
The money would not purchase many, and poor 
Adam bitterly complained to the authorities that, 
although chaplains were forbidden by law to tak 
more than five marks for celebrating mass for the 
soul of any person, he could not get any chaplain, 
at St. Michael’s, or elsewhere, for five marks only, 
to celebrate for the soul of John Oxenford. And 
yet this John Oxenford had bequeathed money 
for “ the relief of divers churches that have been 
levelled to the ground by the tempest of wind.” 
How it would have fared with John Oxenford’s 
soul, it is hard to say, had not the Prior of St. 
Mary’s Hospital undertaken, for “‘ 10 pounds ster- 
ling .... to find three Canons to celebrate for the 
of John Oxenford aforesaid for one whole 
year.” Fabyan, the chronicler, lay in the old 
church, with the father and grandfather of Stowe. 
Philip Nye, the curate “with the thanksgiving 
beard,” lies in the present church. Fourth,— 
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St. Michael’s, Crooked Lane. An old edifice 
(the second church) perished, like so many others, 
in the Fire, and Wren’s church (the third) was 
swept away when the road to New London Bridge 
was about to be made. Sir William Walworth 
was buried in the ancient edifice. He had trouble- 
some neighbours in the parish. One Alice Godrich 
(1379) accused him aloud in the street as a cheat 
and embezzler, for which he indicted her as a warn- 
ing to “such scolds and she liars.” Alice was con- 
demned to imprisonment, the “ thews,” or pillory, 
and 40l, fine ; but Walworth went “begging and 
entreating the Mayor and Aldermen,” and thereon 
she was allowed to go free of all pain and penalty, 
upon her good behaviour. The whole story of 
Walworth, as told by Stowe, illustrates the 
chronicler’s honesty and truthfulness. Of the 
social life of this parish, various examples will be 
found in Mr. Riley’s excellent book, to which 
reference has already been made. The principal 
persons buried in the churchyard were “ stock- 
fishmongers.” One of these, John Lopkin, four 
times Mayor, built the handsome second church, 
which took the place of the first homely build- 
ing; and Sir William Walworth, Mayor, was 
some time servant to the said John Lopkin. 
Fifth,—St. Michael’s Paternoster Royal was the 
church in which Whittington was as often buried 
as he had been Mayor. The parson, in Edward VI.’s 
time, despoiled the grave in search of treasure, 
disturbed the body, carried off its leaden sheet, 
and then reburied the corpse. In Mary’s time the 
parishioners were compelled to find fresh lead, and 
rebury the renowned Richard as he was aforetime. 
Whittington’s noble grant of land for the rebuild- 
ing of St. Michael’s, Crooked Lane, is one of the 
most interesting documents in Mr. Riley’s volume. 
Sixth,—St. Michael’s, Queenhithe ; “a convenient 
church,” says Stowe, “but all the monuments 
therein are defaced.” Cunningham says of the 
church built by Wren, “the vane, in the form of a 
ship, is capable of containing a bushel of grain,” 
the great article of traffic still at Queenhithe. 
Seventh—the Corn Market, in the Ward of 
Farringdon, gave to St. Michael’s Church there 
the additional names of “the Querne,” “ad 
Bladum,” and “the Corne.” Anciently there was 
a right of foot-way across one portion of this 
church. In 1378, the incumbent and wardens 
walled up the doors of ingress and egress, but the 
public cried out against old rights being thus 
dealt with, and the law sided with the people, and 
forced the “ parson” to demolish the wall and pay 
the costs! This was one of the churches not 
rebuilt after the Fire. Eighth,—St. Michael’s, 
Wood Street, was rebuilt, by Wren. The old 
church once possessed the head of James IV. of 
Scotland. The body of this king was brought 
from Flodden and buried at Sheen. When that 
church property fell to Grey, Duke of Suffolk, the 





royal corpse, tightly lapped in lead, was flung 
among useless lumber, ma it was got hold of by 
some workmen, who cut off the head. One Young, 
glazier to Queen Elizabeth, took the head with 
him to his house in Wood Street, and, when he 
was tired of keeping it, he gave it to the sexton of 
St. Michael’s, who duly bu ied it among commoner 
bones. 

The above are but a few out of numerous illus- 
trations of the history of the old churches dedicated 
to St. Michael in the City of London. St. George's 
turn did not come till the Georgian era, com- 
mencing with the accession of the House of 
Hanover. St. George the Martyr, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, was indeed named in honour of 
neither the saint nor the king, but in compliment 
to Sir George Streynsham, once Governor of Fort 
St. George, India. St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
built about 1719, was a compliment to both 
monarch and warrior. St. George’s in the East 
(1727) honoured George II. as well as the saint. 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury, consecrated 1731, was 
loyal, and so royal in its purpose that its builder 
clapt not the saint’s but the king’s statue on the 
top of the steeple. Before this time George was 
not acommon Christian name. It had been borne 
by “ Malmsey Clarence,” and there were a few of 
the same name among the Berkeleys; but Michael 
was never a more popular baptismal name than 
George. George and Georgina were given in compli- 
ment to commonplace kings. There was no inten 
tional disrespect to the saint. People knew nothing 
of Gibbon’s theory that George of Cappadocia was a 
contractor of bacon for the army, and not more 
honest than such contractors usuallyare. They knew 
as little of Mr. Baring-Gould’s idea, that St. George, 
the Dragon, and the Virgin meant the solar ray 
piercing the storm-cloud and rescuing the earth. 
When the good Whiggish people of this capital saw 
the possible, and later the actual, advent of a King 
George, the churches began to be dedicated to the 
saint of the same name. The Jacobites, however, 
had their Chevalier St. George, and saw in him a 
king. 

Still, it will be said, “St. George for England !” 
was ever the war-cry in battle and in victory. 
Well, when Edward III. gained the famous naval 
battle at Sluys on Midsummer Day, 1340, he cele- 
brated the event by issuing the new coin called 
the “ Angel,” and the figure impressed thereon was 
that of the Archangel St. Michael. Ep. 


A TRAVELLING TUTOR OF THE OLDEN 
TIME. 

Richard Lassels was of a good family, and born 
in 1603, at Breckenborough, a small place between 
Thirsk and Northallerton, in Yorkshire. After 
studying at Oxford he removed to Douai, where 
he pursued his studies in the English Roman 
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Catholic College, and at length became a secular 
priest. Lassels enjoyed in a high degree the 
confidence of the principal Roman Catholics in 
Great Britain, who wished him to become Pre- 
sident of the College at Douai, and their agent at 
Rome. It is even said that he was offered a 
bishopric ; but, as Anthony 4 Wood informs us, 
he took great delight in seeing foreign countries, 
and “ travelled as tutor to several of the English 
nobility and gentry, whereby obtaining great 
knowledge of places, men, manners and customs, 
and was esteemed the best and surest guide and 
tutor for young men of his time.” 

Lassels died at Montpellier in September, 1668, 
about 65 years of age, and was buried in the 
Church of the Barefooted Carmelites by the care 
of Ralph Sheldon, of Beoly, a friend of Anthony A 
Wood. Of the same family was Cornet Henry 
Lassels, who helped Charles IT. to escape after the 
battle of Worcester. 

The book from which the following extracts are 
made is evidently the source from which many later 
writers on Italy have drawn some of the information 
they retailed. With the view of showing the state 
of the English language about 1650, I have adhered 
carefully to the spelling in the original. The title 
runs thus :-— 

“ The voyage of Italy by Richard Lassels, Gent., who 
travelled through Italy Five Times, as Tutor to several 
of the English Nobility and Gentry. Printed at Paris, 
1670. 2 parts 8°.” 

This book, which is now very scarce, was pub- 
lished after the death of Lassels, from the manu- 
script he left by his will to his pupil, Lord Lumley, 
Marquis of Waterford, and prepared for the press 
by 8. Wilson, who succeeded Lassels as tutor to 
that nobleman. It contains remarks which give a 
curious insight into the manners of the different 
countries he visited in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Lassels passed so much of his life on the Con- 
tinent of Europe that he apologizes for his English 
by saying, “‘ Three long voyages into Flanders, six 
into France, five into Italy, one into Germany and 
Holland, hath made me live half of my time in 
forrain countreys, to the disturbance of my own 
language.” 

After two slaps given in passing to two rivals 
—Mr. Warcup, who “ writes much of Italy and 
saies little,” and Mr. Raymond, “ who writes little 
and leaveth out much”—Lassels dwells on the 
advantages to be derived from travelling in foreign 
countries, and points out among others the fol- 
lowing :— 

“Travelling takes my young nobleman four notches 
lower in his self-conceit and pride. For, whereas the 
country Lord that never saw anybody but his Father's 
Tenants, and Mr. Parson, and never read anything but 
John Stow, and Speed; thinks the Landsend to be the 
worlds-end; and that all solid greatness, next unto a 
great Pasty, consists in a great Fire, and a great estate. 





Whereas my travelling young Lord, who hath seen so 
many greater men, and Estates than his own, comes home 
far more modest and civil to his inferiours, and farr less 
puft up with the empty conceit of his own greatness.” 

Citing the Queen of Sheba as an example of the 
advantages of travelling, our author next shows us 
how to travel with profit. 

To enable youth to obtain that very desirable 
result, he evidently thought there was no specific 
equal to “a good gouvernour,” and he enters so 
fully into the different good ingredients necessary 
to compound “a good gouvernour” that it is evident 
he had one Richard Lassels in his mind when he 
enumerated them. 

To every picture there is, however, a reverse, 
and, in this instance, it is “the bad governour,” 
whose portrait is so happily drawn that I cannot 
do better than quote our author’s own words. 
After stating that the “ governour” should be “an 
Englishman, no stranger,” he adds :— 

“T speak this not out of an envy to strangers, but out 
of a love to my own Country men. For I have known 
divers English-gentlemen much wronged abroad by their 
Governours that were strangers. Some I have known 
that led their pupil to Geneva, where they got some 
French language, but lost all theic true English alle- 
giance and respect to Monarchy; others I cave known 
who, being married and having their settlements and 
interest lying at Saumur, kept young gentlemen there 
all the time they were abroad ; and made their Parents 
in England believe, that all good breeding was in that 
poor town, where their wives were breeding children. 
Others I have known who, having their mistresses in 
the country, persuaded their pupils, men of great birth, 
that it was fine living in a Country house, that is fine 
carrying « gun upon their necks and walking a foot. 
Others have been observed to sell their pupils to Masters 
of Exercises, and to have made them believe, that the 
worst Academies were the best, because they were the 
best to the cunning Governour, who had ten pound a 
man for every one he could draw thither. Others I have 
known who would have married their Pupils in France 
without their Parents knowledge, and have sacrificed 
their great trust to their sordid avarice. Others I have 
known who have locked their pupils in a chamber with 
a wanton woman, and taken the key away with them. 
Nay, this I can say more, that of all those strangers 
that I have known Governours to young Noblemen of 
England (and I have known seven or eight), I never 
knew one of them to be a Gentleman born ; but, for the 
most part, they were needy bold men, whose chief parts 
were, their own language and some Latin; and whose 
chief aim, was to serve themselves, not their pupils.” 

Passing on a few pages, we come to “ what 
should and what should not be learnt in France, 
Italy, Germany, and Holland” ; and it is curious 
to notice, after the great political changes which 
have occurred in the last two hundred years, how 
much has remained unaltered in each country. 
Speaking of France, Lassels says :-— 

“T say, make true use of France. For I would not 
have my young Traveller imitate all things he sees done 
in France, or other Foreign Countreys. I would have 
him learn of the French a handsome confidence, but not 
an impudent boldness. He must learn of them to come 


into a Room with a ‘ Bonne mine, but not to rush into a 
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mans chamber, as they do, without so much as knocking 
at the Door. He must learn of them to danse well, to 
get # good grace in walking and saluting, as they do, but 
he must not danse as he walks, as many of them do. 
He must learn of the French, to become any clothes 
well; but he must not follow them in all their Phantas- 
tical and fanfaron clothings. He must learn to fence 
well, as they do; but I would have his sword stick faster 
in the scabbard than theirs do. In fine I would have 
him open, airy and gallant, as they are ; but not affecting 
to be the Gallants of all Ladies, as they do.” 

So in Italy :— 

“T would have him learn to make a fine house; 
but I would not have him learn of the Italians to keep 
a good house. He may learn of them to be sober, and 
wise: but I would not have him learn of them to be 
jealous and distrustful. I would have him learn of the 

talians, to receive those that visit him with great 
civility and respect; but I would not have him stand 
upon all their little forms incommodious punctillios. I 
would have him to be free of his Hat, as they are; but 
I would have the heart to go with the Hat, as well as 
the hand. 

**In Germany, I would have him learn to offer a man 
a cup of wine at his coming in; but I would not have 
him presse so much wine upon him as he shall not be 
able to go out again, as they oftendo. I would have him 
learn of them to go freely to warre for the defence of 
his country: but I would not have him learn the custom 
of these vendible souls there, who carry their lives to 
market, and serve any Prince for money. I like well 
their shaking hands with you, when you first enter into 
their houses ; but I like not their quarrelling with you 
for not pledging a health a yard long, which would ruin 
yours. I like very much their singular modesty and 
chastity, which allows not bastards to be freemen of the 
most ordinary trades: but I like not their endless drink- 
ing in feasts, which is able to make them freemen of all 
vices. 

**In Holland, also, I would have him learn to keep his 
house and hearth neat; but I would not have him adore 
his hearth, as not to dare to light a fire in it, as they do. 
I would have him learn of them, a spare diet; but I 
would not have him drink so much as would keep him 
both in good dyet and clothes, as they do. I would have 
him learn of them their great industry and ceconomy ; 
but not their rude exacting upon noblemen strangers in 
their Inns, for their quality’s sake only, as they do. I 
would have him learn of them a singular love of his coun- 
trey; but he must take heed of their clownish hatred of 
nobility. Thus in all countreys I would have my young 
Traveller do as men do at a Great Feast, where there 
is no fear of starving; that is, not eat greedily of all 
that’s before him, but fall to the best meats, and leave 
the worst for the waiters.” 


I will now notice some scraps of information 
that are to be found here and there in the book, 
the bulk of which consists of descriptions of places 
and things generally known. 

As regards the number of idiots in La Vallée, 
he observes, “ which makes me think it no vulgar 
errour which is commonly said, that the climats 
that are most agitated with winds produce more 
fools then other climats do.” This agrees with 
the results of modern statistics of insanity in 
Europe. Of the five roads by which he went into 
Italy, he says he thinks the best was then that 
from Lyons, by Mount Cenis, to Turin. 





Speaking of what he saw at Genoa, he remarks :— 

“ The tops of their houses are made with open galleries, 

where the women sit together at work in clusters, and 
where also they dry their hair in the sun after they have 
washed it in a certain wash, a purpose for to make it 
yellow, a color much affected here by all women.” 
As the Venetian women did the same thing, this 
shows how general the fashion was in Italy, and 
how long it lasted. He mentions, also, that the 
Spanish fashions prevailed at Genoa, and that the 
ladies wore enormous guardinfantas. 

At Novi he was obliged to take a guard of 
brigands, to whom he paid three pistoles to pro- 
tect him on the road. 

He remarks at Piacenza,— 

“TI observed in this town a notable peece of thriftiness 
used by the Gentlewomen, who make no scruple to be 
cutie to their countrey houses near the town in 
coaches drawn by two cowes yoaked together: These 
will carry the Signora a pretty round trot unto her Villa: 
They afford her also a dish of their milk, and after col- 
lation, bring her home again at night without spending 
a penny. 

At Bologna, among the articles of traffic he 
mentions “ little doggs for Ladyes, which here are 
so little, that the Ladyes carrying them in their 
muffs have place enough for their hands too.” On 
leaving Bologna, he had to provide himself with a 
Bolettina di Sanit& to enable him to enter the 
State of Florence. 

Of the little town of Poggi Bonzi, he says— 
“famous for perfumed Tobacco in Powder, which 
the Italians and Spaniards take farr more fre- 
quently than we, as needing neither Candle nor 
Tinderbox to light withal ; nor using any other 
Pipes then their own Noses.” 

Ratru N. JAMes. 

Ashford, Kent. 

( To be concluded in our next.) 


SHERIDAN AND SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

One of the most interesting portions of Moore’s 
Life of Sheridan is to be found in the sketches of 
plays and skeletons of scenes which the biographer 
found among Sheridan’s papers. In the pretty 
edition recently published by Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus of The Works of Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
there is also a collection of these “ Unfinished 
Plays and Poems.” Among the unfinished plays 
we have, says the editor, Mr. Stainforth, “some 
scenes of a drama without a name, written evidently 
in haste, and with scarcely any correction.” The 
subject is described as “ wild and unmanageable.” 
Mr. Stainforth is not inclined to attribute it to 
the early probationary time of Sheridan as a 
dramatist. From this nameless drama various 
extracts are given. Among others, the following, 
part of a dialogue between a Huntsman and a lady 
named Reginella :— 

“ Hunts. Instruct me how I may approach thee—how 
address thee and not offend. 
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“ Reg. Oh, how my soul would hang upon those lips ! 
speak on—and yet, methinks he should not kneel so 
why are you afraid, sir! indeed, I cannot hurt you. 

“ Hunts. Sweet innocence, I’m sure thou would’st not. 

‘ Reg. Art thou not he to whom | told my name, and 
didst thou not say thine was 

“ Hunts. Oh, blessed be the name that then thou 
told’st—it has been ever since my charm, and kept me 
from distraction. 
cellence as thine could be hid in such a place ! 

“ Reg. Alas, I know not—for such as thou I never saw 
before, nor any like myself. 

“ Hunts. Nor like thee ever shall. 
leave this place, and live with me as I am 

“ Reg. Why may not you live here with such as I! 

“ Hunts. Yes—but I would carry thee where all above 
an azure canopy extends, at night bedropt with gems, 
and one more glorious lamp, that yields such bashful 
ight as love enjoys—while underneath a carpet shall be 
spread of flowers to court the pressure of thy step, with 
such sweet whispered invitations from the leaves of 
shady groves or murmuring of silver streams, that thou 
shalt think thou art in Paradise. 

“ Reg. Indeed ! 

“ Hunts. Ay, and I'll watch and wait on thee all day, 
and cull the choicest flowers, which while thou bind’st in 
the mysterious knot of love, I'll tune for thee no vulgar 
lays, but tell thee tales to make thee weep yet please 
thee—while thus I press thy hand, and warm it thus 
with kisses.” 


But would’st thou 
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Compare with the above the following portion 
of a scene between Reginella and Orsabrin, in Sir 
John Suckling’s play of The Goblins: 

“ Orsabrin. Instruct me in what form I must approach 

thee, 
And how adore thee. 

“ Reginella. I know not what I am; 
For like myself I never yet saw any. 

“Orsabrin. Nor ever shall. O! how came you hither? 
Sure you were betray’d. Will you leave this place, 

And live with such as I am ? 

“ Reginella. Why may not you live here with me 

“ Orsabrin. Yes; but I'd carry thee where there is 
A glorious light ; where all above is spread 
A canopy, studded with twinkling gems, 
3eauteous as lovers’ eyes; and underneath 
Carpets of flow’ry meads to tread on: 

A thousand thousand pleasures, which this place can ne’er 
Afford thee. 

“ Keginella. Indeed ! 
tbrin. Yes, indeed. 
Walks, 

And groves fringed with silver purling streams, 
Where thou shalt hear soft-feather’d quiristers 
Sing sweetly to thee of their own accord. 

i'll fill thy lap with early flowers ; 

And whilst thou bind’st them up mysterious ways, 

I ll tell thee pretty tales, and sigh by thee ; j 

Thus press thy hand, and warm it thus with kisses.” 
Mr. Stainforth quotes other passages from 
Sheridan’s supposed play, the originals of which 
might be readily furnished from Suckling’s Goblins. 
The editor remarks that “this singular drama 
does not appear to ever have been finished !” 
What Sheridan proposed to do when he adapted 
or copied some of Suckling’s scenes, it would be 
profitless to inquire. What is far more curious 





r'll bring thee unto shady 
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But, may I ask how such sweet ex- | 





is, that in Suckling’s Goblins, we find the germ 
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whence sprung Sheridan’s famous ballad, “ Here’s 
to the maiden of bashful fifteen.” In Suckling 
the ballad begins— 
“ A health to the nut-brown lass, 
With the hazel eyes. Let it pass, &c. 


As much to the lively grey, &c.” 
with some rhymes that, being “ audacious,” may 
be consulted by those who are curious in the matter 
of saucy ballads. In Sheridan’s “unfinished drama” 
there is a fragmentary glee on woman, but the 
echoes come from Suckling, for she is thus de- 
scribed : - 

“She’s a savour to the gl 

An excuse to make it 

That the ballad in The School for Scandal grew 
into its well-known perfection from the seed flung 
abroad by Suckling, there can be no doubt. 

There is neither room nor, indeed, reason, for 
comment on this very singular and, hitherto, 
unnoticed circumstance. It may well be included 
among the Curiosities of Literature. Ep. 








How Oxtp was Mackin !?—In the Contem- 
porary Review for this present month of September 
is an article by Mr. Fairfax Taylor, entitled 
‘Longevity in a New Light,” in which that 
gentleman does more than justice to my endeavours 
to put the question as to the average duration of 
human life, not only in a new but a true light. 

In treating of that part of my book on The Lon- 
gevity of Man (pp. 48-9) in which I seek to prove 
that tombstone inscriptions cannot be received as 
trustworthy evidence of the ages of those they com- 
memorate, and in which I state that Macklin’s 
monument in St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, gives his 
ce as 107, whereas his coffin-plate, discovered a 
few years since, made him only 97, Mr. Taylor 
calls my attention to some evidence as to the real 
age of Macklin, which I had certainly overlooked. 
It is contained in Smith’s Life of Nollekens, ii. 
and is as follows :-— 

“When Macklin died the persons who conducted his 
funeral differed widely as to his age, though many per- 
sons had been applied to to ascertain the period of his 
birth. My amiable friend, the late Thomas Grignon, 
attended the funeral, and just as the men were lowering 
the coffin into the vault, a letter containing a copy of the 
register of his birth was put into the hands of the chief 
mourner, who immediately took out his penknife and 
scratched upon the blank space ‘ 107.’” 

Difficult as it may appear to reject a statement 
so precise as this, the authority on which what I 
said was founded (and which I had inadvertently 
neglected to quote, “N. & Q.,” 3° 8. i. 143) is 
still more precise and conclusive. The correspon- 
dent who details the circumstence of the finding 
of the coffin-plate, and sends the inscription on it, 
which I have quoted, says clearly : 

“The age is there stated to be 97. I obtained a copy 











from the beadle of the parish, the correctness of which 
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is attested by the three churchwardens who superin- 
tended the removing and replacing the coffins.” 

I may add that information to the 
was given to me by one of the officials in question. 
In the face of so plain a statement as the above, 
taking, too, into consideration the fact that the 
discrepancy between the ages attracted the atten 
tion of those by whom it was discovered, I think 
there can be no doubt that 97 is the correct age 
and that the opportune arrival of the baptismal 
certificate and the scratching with a penknife the 
date of 107 on the coffin are incidents having 
their origin in the imagination either of Nollekens 


same effect 





wr his biographer. From what I have heard, I sus- 
pect the “ornamentation” of the story is due to 
the latter. WILLIA Troms 


Miss Bacoy.—Miss Bacon was 
joker, but a devout believer in Bac on Raleigh 
being the joint authors of Sh ikspeare, She sacri- 
heed every ation for the support 
and defer became palpably 
insane (at Coventry, | believe after died 
in this country. Lord Palmerston’s belief was 
founded partly upon his own researches, and partly 
upon those of Mr. W. H. in all pro- 


not a prac tical 


earthly considet 
ice of her creed ; and she 


1 
ind soon 


Smith; and 


bability he had never heard of M Delia Bacon 
or her big book. JABEZ 
Atheneum Club 
SEPTINGENARIANISM.—In a country churchyard 


the county Tyrone, I have just copied this in- 


ription on a headstone 





I. H. 8. 
HERE . LYETH . THE. 
BODY . OF . TEAGE 
URIS . WH } AT J 
THIS . LIFE . SEPTEMEES 
HE 22™ 1752. ac 
09 YEARS 


The rustic stone-cutter intended to inscribe 79, 
but did it by carving 70 and then adding 9, I 
may, however, observe that in this county 80 and 
90 years are very common ages, and that I re- 
member two persons who said that their ag 
respectively 110 and 112. But there are no old 
egisters to refer to. i AP 


es were 


*Czarisn Masesty.”—This seems to have been 
the term by which the Empress of Russia was 


spoken of in the British papers in 1737. The 


following interesting passage illustrates the use of 


the term :— 

“ Edinburgh, Feb. 19. On the 16th ult. the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Crawford received a letter wrote by order of 
her Czarish Majesty, inviting his Lordship to enter into 
the Muscovite Service, and in such case promising him 
the Command of a Regiment, the Rank of Lieutenant 
General, and Remittances, for enabling him to take the 
Field with an Equipage suitable to his Quality and 
Merit: but that his Lordship had returned for answer 
That he was no wise disposed to enter into the service of 
any Sovereign other than that of his Britannick Majesty, 


at least in a Capacity superior to a Volunteer; as such 
he had resolved to make another Campaign at his own 
Charge against the Infidels, under the Russian Banner, 


and was ready to mount the Theatre of War with the 


first. 
W. H. 
years ago yo 


Famity.—A few go | 
branches of th 

have 
courtyard of the 


PATTERSON 

Tue Bo.ieyn 
had some notices of the Irish 
family, but I do not remember 
account of a tombstone in the 
ruined Castle of Clonona, in the parish of Gallen, 
in the King’s about four 
Banagher. It is a flat stone supported on four low 
pillars, and the letters are fairly cut, in the style of 
the last century. There is no date, and I can add 
no particulars to those in the inscription, which 
runs thus :— 

** Hereunder lies Elizabeth and Mary Bullyn, Daughters 
of Thomas Bullyn, son of George Bullyn, the 
tullyn, Viscount Rocheford, son of Thomas 
Sullyn, Erle of Ormond and Wiltshire. 

I copied it exactly. J. A. 


seen any 


County, miles fror 


son ot 


(reorge 


Otp MSS. to Menp, or TcuLLe AND TATTERS, 

In the repair of very dilapidated but perhap 
valuable MSS., it not unfrequently happens 
to preserve the writing on both sides of a leaf is ; 
matter of the utmost difficulty. For instance, | 
have lately spent time in 
repair an ancient parish register, many of the 
parchment leaves of which were reduced to mere 
than blottin 


some endeavouring to 


crumple d shreds, of less consistent y 
paper. The entries were to be dec phered by the 
depression left by the ink where it had eaten into 
the parchment, rather than by any 
blackness of the ink itself; and as the lines on 
either side happe ned to be chietly in ey t oppo 
sition, the corrosion of the ink had simply divided 
the leaf into tattered Tissue paper in this 
case seemed to be altoge ther unsuitable as : 

of uniting the fragments, though it may possibly 
be used successfully where writing is distinct ; 
nevertheless, should hesitate to apply 
most transparent to faded MS.., 1 
sequent thickening or obscuration 
leaf without hiding some of the almost obliterate 


remains oi 





strips. 


means 


even the 








| entries appeared to be utterly npo bl nd J 
7 bd z , 

| was almost ready to give up the task as hopels 

| when it occurred to me that with the | ip ol 


| very fine net I might be able to get over the « 
culty. Having experimented with some upon 
scrap of newspaper purposely torn into piec . and 
finding ¢ it answered perfectly well, I com enced 
to paste one side of the many fra a leaf 
| of the register, and after placing them accurat tely 
i in position, laid on them a piece (some whe t lar; 
than the page) of that delicate net which la 
| call tulle ,* carefully pressing it down with a ] per- 


ements ol if 


] 

,| * Tulle is to be procured of various degrees of fineness 
| That which I selected as being most suitable for the pur- 
| 
' 





| pose may be purchased at one shilling per yard. 
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knife, and when sufficiently dry to prevent its 
ticking to other surfaces, added a heavy weight. 
The expedient proved to be effectual as simple, and 
succeeded beyond my expectation ; for whilst the 
net gives to the leaf «a considerable amount of 
toughness—to be increased, where necessary, by 
laying it on both sides—it does not in the slightest 
degree obscure the most faded writing; in fact, 
you have to look closely to perceive the net at all. 
In the hope that this suggestion may be the means 
of adding useful years of existence to many a 


decrepid MS., I have ventured to trespass upon 
he valuable space of “N. & Go” 
Grorce B. MILuetr. 
Penzance. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ]} 


Otp Batiap.—I send a copy I made of an old 
allad given to me many years ago by a friend, 
who, like myself, was much interested in anti- 
juarian research. He told me that he had found 

ina collection of ancient ballads, bearing the 
date, as far as I can recolle« or of 1701 or 1702, but 
purporting to contain specimens of early English 
poetry from the time of Chaucer to Shakspeare 
ind Marlowe. 

I should be glad if any of your correspondents 

mld help me to fix its probable date. My friend, 
who died some years ago in India, believed it to 
be very old, as he said the original spelling, which 
he altered to suit my comprehension, pointed to an 
early pe riod, 

There seems to me a tenderness of sentiment 
ind a delicate fancy, as well as its antiquarian 
value, which recommend the poem. 

“Lorp ELLEerie. 

‘ For thy soul’s sake, Lord Ellerie, 
And yet for thy soul’s sake, 

Undo the wrong thou’st done to me, 
Before my heart shall break.’ 

‘ For my soul's sake, Maid Marjorie, 
And yet for my soul’s sake, 

I ken no wrong I’ve done to thee, 
Nor why thy heart should break.’ 

‘ For thy soul’s sake, Lord Ellerie, 
And yet for thy soul’s sake, 

Perform the vow thou mad’st to me, 
Do not thy troth-word break.’ 

‘For my soul’s sake, Maid Marjorie, 
And yet for my soul’s sake, 

Nae troth-word in thy ear spoke I, 
Nae promise do I break.’ 


‘ And ken’st thou not the broad hill-side 
Where the broom grows fair to see, 

And the low sweet words at eventide 
Lord Ellerie spake to me ! 


‘ The rustling birches could not hide 
The whispered words he said, 

For the mavis sang them close beside, 
And the lav’rock overhead. 

‘God heard that vow as it was given, 
For the lark his angels told, 

And they spake it out aloud in Heaven, 
And sware that vow should hold. 

‘On Earth no word is said, I wean, 
But is registered in Heaven ; 

What’s here a jest is there a sin 
Which may never be forgiven. 

‘ For thy soul’s sake, Lord Ellerie, 
That it may with thee be well, 

Make not what God has sworn a lie 
To drag thy soul to Hell.’” 


Bonun Axnp Bowne Faminies.—Uan any of 
your readers supply me with information tending 
to prove the identity of the family names, or 
families, of Bohun and Bowne I would submit 
the following evidence in confirmation of this 
theory :—In the College of Arms is a pedigree of 
Bowne, of Bakewell, which corresponds in the first 
four generations with one of the family given in 


Thoroton’s Antiquitics of Nottinghamshire. <Ac 
cording to this, they bore on a bend arg., cot 
tized or, between six lions rar pant or, three eseal 
lops gu. 

These arms are the same those borne by th 
| Bohuns, Earls of Hereford, Essex and Nort] 
ampton, differenced by the three escatlops. 

In Burke’s Armoury they are assigned t 


Bowne of Herts, with a mascle gu. in place of the 
three escallops. 

In this work the arms of Bowne, or Bowyn, are 
given as az., a cross or; while the Bohuns, Barons 
of Midhurst, bore, or, a cross a 

In the College of Arms is preserved an account 
of a visit made to the (lu Priory of St. 
Pancras, at Lewes, by a herald named Benolte. 
who held the office of Clarencieux from 1516 t 
1534, in which he noted down the various monu 
ments he saw there. 

In describing that of Ricl 
Arundel and Surrey, and E! 
wife, he calls her daughter to 
Erle of Northe Hampton.” 

A man holding Benolte’s office would not be 
likely to make a mistake in spelling one of the 
great historic family names of England, and we 
may fairly assume, therefore, that at his tim 
Bohun had been modernized into Bowne. 

By simply omitting the h—which may have 
been silent—Bohun becomes Boun, which was 
probably pronounced in the same way as Bown or 
Bowne. Oscoop FIe.p. 

15, Pall Mall. 


( 
} 
if 


rd, third Earl « 
ibeth Bohun, } 
Lord Wyebowne. 





Grorcre WALKER AND JoHN MICHELBOURNE.— 
In order to verify what I believe to be autographs, 
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I wish to learn whether George Walker had a son 
or grandson of the same name; whether John 
Michelbourne’s father, or any other near relation, 
was named Thomas. I had hopes of finding some 
information in a book lately published on the 
Defence of Derry. but I only found a bitter 
sectarian tirade against Walker's memory, and 
attempt to exalt Michelbourne’s fame at the 
expense of his comrade’s renown and _ personal 
character for veracity. & 2. Pe 


vl Y 





Mopern Latix axp Greek Verse.—Will 


Lorp Lytretron, ome other of the many 
classical scholai vho contribute to “N. & Q ‘ 
oblige with list of translations into Greek and 
Latin verse, well riginal Latin and Greek 
verse, by modern and val writers I have the 


following, but ui to increase my store, 
viz., Lord Lyttelton’s (‘omus a ed San 1 qonistes 
Holden’s Fol S . Be m Carthusianum, 
Shrewsbury Gre J s, Hayman’s Latin and 
Greek Verse, C. R. Kennedy's, Marshall’s, Meri- 
vale 8 Keats Hu n. Buchan n, Hi re Tenny 


would bh 


sontane ; and I hav: ess to Lord Grenville’s and 
Lord Wellesley’s co ns, Lord Lyttelton’s and 
Mr. Gladstone’s join rk, and the Arundines, 
Sabrine Corolla. t) i) intholo Vincent 
Bourne, and Calverley. E. G. B. 


Adelaide, Ss 


Australia 


*‘Fremartex”: “Vircrx.”-—In MS. Sloane, 
5008, is the follow passage, under the date of 
February 22nd, 1582 :—“ We went to the Theater 
to s scurvie pl t owt al by one virgin, 
which ther proved fyemarten without voice, so 
that we stayd not the 1 r. 

Will you assist 1 1 the interpretation of the 
term “fyemarte1 Does the word “virgin” 
here mean a female ger, or is it the name of a 
man / J. O. PuHi.uirrs. 

Loudoun House, Ryde. 

Fox-Ht NTING, | all be clad to have mv 
attention directed to descriptions of the sport of 
fox-hunting as pr l in the early and middk 
parts of the last century. Anon. 


Is A CHANGE or Curist1Aan NAME 
—If possible, what is th 


PossiBLE? 
proper course to adopt 
for a father to alter the Christian name of his 
child In the case I have in view the child is 
under four years old, and the father is desirous to 
substitute the ( hristian names of his own fathe r 
for those by which the child was christened 





D. 


“Wuart is A Pocxp?”—During a debate on 
the currency in the House of Commons, the late 
Sir R. Peel put a q 1estisn—“ What is a Pound ?” 
What led to this apparently simple 
which nevertheless posed the Ho ise, and, accord- 
ing to political writers, has never received a 


query, but | 





solution? Wherein lies the difficulty of a de- 
finition ? a 

Richarp WALMESLEY.—I have a small volunx 
entitled Historical Collections out of several Gra 
Protestant Historians. The author name hot 
printed anywhere in the book, but just above the 
date, 1674, is written “Ric. Walmesley,” in 
contemporary hand. Is anything known of this 
man WwW. 

Waltham Abbey 

Sir JAMES a I have only met with tl 


gentleman’s name once, viz., in a transaction | 


tween Prince ‘Theodore Palwolog fterward 
buried at Landulph) and the Duke of Bucking] 

the celebrated favourite of Charles I. From wh 
I gather from the letter of Palwologus, Back mus 


have been in the service of the king or of the 
duke. ». 
Tue C ; 
date the curved sword, or hanger, was introduced 
nto Europe? I am desirous to ascertain the dat 
of a work of art (probably French) in which 


; Z. Z. 


sword of this shape is introduced. 


URVED Sworp.—Can you tell me at wl 


‘Biow’s Biete.”—Mr. Aitchison, bookseller, 
Castle Place Belfast, has obtained, and is now 
exhibiting, a copy of the long-disputed “ Blow’s 
Bible.” It is in excellent condition, illustrated 


| with fine engravings, full page, and has the f 


| Grierson, 





| 


* Belfast 
Georg 


lowing imprint on the title-page: 
Printed by and for James Blow, and for 

Printer to the King’s Most Ex 
Majesty at the King’s Arms and Two B 
Essex Street, Dublin. mpcci.” The size is crown 
ito., margins cut down ; the engravings are coppe! 
pl ite, of the usual Biblical character. F. D. F. 

Belfast. 


Women vron THE Stace.—Mr. Collier gives 
as the date of the first attempt to introduc 
pe riormers (Annals of he Stage, vol. 
p. 22), but I am inclined to think that they wet 
not unknown even to the Elizabethan stage. | 
shall be much obliged to any of your correspon- 
dents who will favour me with contempor 
notices upon this subject. The earliest I am 
quainted with is that in Coryat’s Cruditus, 1611, 
but probably written some time before. When 
the famous Tom was at Venice, he went to 
theatre, and 

“Here I observed certain things that I never saw 
before. For I saw women acte, a thing that I never saw 
before, though I have heard that it hath been sometimes 
used in London, and they performed with as good 4 
grace, action, gesture, and whatsoever convenient for 4 
player, as ever I saw any masculine actor.” 

I quote from the edition of 1776, vol. ii. 

SPERIEND. 








o> « _§ Anum 
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“ Astucious.”—This strange form is used by 
Sir Walter Scott, apparently for “astute,” in 
“Quentin Durward,” Works, “ Library Edition,” 
vol. xvi., p. 151. It is not to be found in Richard- 
son, nor even in that most exhaustive of English 


dictionaries, Latham’s Johnson. Is _ there any 


other authority for it, or is it an invention of Sir 


Walter’s Mippie TEMPLAR. 


Bradford. 
“ CIMOURDAIN.” 
article entitled 
” Can ony one explain the allusion 
A. L. MAaruew. 


The Spectator, No. 2406, has 
*Cimourdain in the French 


) 


Oxford, 


Battaps ry W. T.—In the Monthly Catalogue, 
for August, 1716, there is this entry: “ All the 
jallads made by W. T. in the Marshalsea. With 
some additional Songs and Poems not yet made 
publick.” What do these ballads refer to, and 
where can copies of them be seen? 

W. E. A. A. 


Rusholme. 


‘E.notoxn” or “ Hetnoton.”— We have in 
Upper Wharfedale, Craven, a round hill called as 
I have heard the name pronounced both 
with and without the aspirate. The o is always 
long. Dr. Whitaker makes the “El” to be an 
abbreviation for “elf,” a fairy; but he does not 
npt to interpret the “ béton.” Can any philo 
logical scholar explain why the hill is called as 


above. 


atte 


A Sryevtar Lease.—In January last the news- 
papers mentioned that an order had been made, at 
the instance of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
for the production of three children at the door of 
the church of Much Hadham, between the hours 
of twelve and two, in connexion with a lease 
granted in 1806, by the Bishop of i.ondon, to a 
Mr. Berrey during the lives of his three children. 
Are there any particulars of this case ? D. A. 





GRIFFINHOOFE.—This curious name occurs in 
Essex, at Saffron Walden. Can its origin be traced 
at all ? C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Tue Rev. Tuomas Gasn.—This gentleman was 
priest in the early part of this century at the 
Catholic chapel once attached to Manor House, at 
Worksop. He was the author of some curious 
tracts, the names of which I shall be glad to learn 
through “ N. & Q.” : 2. B. 


_ Assize Sermoys.—Living at Constantinople, it 
is but at rare intervals that I am able to see your 
interesting paper. Yet may I make use of the 
medium of your columns to ask if any one can 
tell me where I may find a small book of twelve 
sermons, which, or some of which, were originally 


preached during the assizes about the year 1840, 
in some town in England? I thought the name 
was Lee’s Twelve Sermons, but from inquiries 
instituted through my _ booksellers, Messrs. 
Hatchard, I have not been able to find the little 
book under that title. My object in obtaining a 
copy of this work is to re-peruse the sermon on 
“ Justification,” a subject more clearly treated in 
that sermon than in any other work on the same 
subject I have since met with. 
Grorce H, Ciirtron. 
“Perronius ArpitEer.”—I have a copy “ Am- 
sterodami Apud Guiljel. IL C 1626.” Is 
this a scarce edition I do not think it is in 
Brunet. B. 


esium, 


PeLecrin.—In a South American paper there 
is an anecdote of an “ Abate Pelegrin,” who wrote 
a play entitled Pelopee, which was hissed. The 
same night he received this letter : 

a VAS TES RRA AAA Ay 
A “kind friend ” thus explained its meaning :— 

“‘Pelopee produccior pésima, presentada por Pedro 
Pelegrin, pobre pequeiio poeta provenzal, presbitero, 
pardsito perfectamente premiada.” 

Is there any foundation for this ? 

DupLEY ARMYTAGE. 


InDIAN MARRIAGE oR BetrotuaL Custom.— 
A friend of mine has seen in a book of travels, the 
name of which he cannot recall, an account of an 
Indian marriage or betrothal ceremony, in which 
the woman puts her hand through a window, or 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








some such aperture, and indicates her a ceptance 
of a lover by kindling a light from a light held in 
favour 


his hand. Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” 


|me with a reference to the work describing the 


above ? D. F. 


Hammersmith. 


Replies. 


HALL, WYCH, AND SALT WORKS. 
5t §. ii, 183.) 

An indirect beneficial operation of “N. & Q.” 
has been to inculcate the necessity of a habit of 
close reasoning, and of ascertaining the real facts 
in any investigation. Free discussion is an excel- 
lent thing for counteracting our natural tendency 
to substitute fancies for facts, and fallacies for 
argument. Mr. Picron’s paper gives certain facts, 
or assumed facts, but does not embrace all the 
facts. In the first place, it is assumed that wick 
means an abode, and that it occurs in this sense 
in Warwick and several other names. To decide 
this point we have evidence positive and negative. 
Of a positive kind we have the fact, as I believe it 
to be, that place-names involving wick occur in 
connexion with spots marked by a certain physical 
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culiarity, like the situation of Warwick, in 
Wesvtaielibe, for instance ; and on the negative 
side is the fact that a place-name involving wick, 
or any of its dozen variations, is nowhere to be 
met with in a situation where such physical 
characteristic is absent. Now if wick really meant 
an abode, like ham and ton, we should have a right 
to expect to find it applied in all situations indis- 
criminately, as the latter terms are. The supposi- 
tion, then, that such is its meaning is completely 
upset by the fact, as I affirm it to be, that place- 
names involving it are confined to spots having 
similar physical characteristics with the town 
above-mentioned. Passing over as inconceivable 
the supposition that wick, a house, came at length 
to signify a piece of water, as a derivative sense, I 
am also compelled to question if it ever had any 
properly “ philological connexion” with the salt 
manufacture. I do not question that the huts 
where the salt-pans were situated were called 
wych-houses, but I nevertheless deny that a wych- 
house =a salt-house. That the inhabitants of 
such places as Droitwich and Nantwich, seats of 
the salt manufacture, should associate wich with 
salt is natural enough ; but an association of ideas 
in the popular mind is far from constituting a 
philological connexion between the words which 
express them. If wick implies salt, what are we 
to say of such names as Norwich, Crostwick, 
Keswick, Wickmere, Norfolk, the Wickhams near 
Croydon, Surrey, and numerous other “ wicks” 
similarly situated, which have not, nor ever pos- 
sibly could have had, anything to do with salt ! 

I am sorry to be obliged to dissent from Mr. 
Picton’s view also in referring hal and hall to 
salt. My belief is that in no instance has hal in 
place-names any connexion with salt, except ina 
few comparatively modern names, and those in 
exceptional situations ; and it appears to me that 
Mr. Picton’s case is sadly weakened by such 
random references as Halstead, which he mentions 
without specifying whether the place intended is 
in Kent, Essex, or Leicestershire. But it is of 
little consequence, since let us take which we may, 
in which of them can it be shown that there is 
now, or ever has been, a salt manufacture? “ At 
Haling, on the Hampshire coast, salt-works exist.” 
But if the name Haling is to be taken to imply 
salt-works, what can be said respecting Ayling, 
now Ealing, Middlesex ; Aylesbury, Bucks ; Ayl- 
merton, Aylsham and Hales, Norfolk; Hayles, 
Gloucestershire ; Halesworth, Suffolk ; and Hail- 
sham, Sussex? To infer the existence of salt- 
works from a mere place-name is like quoting the 
name of Hammersmith, on the Thames, as a proof 
that they used to make and mend hammers there, 
as, according to the serio-comic popular myth, was 
the case. 

I have to make one more objection yet. Mr. 
Picton, in support of his views, states that hel is 





Welsh for salt. There is no more serious fallacy 
than the assumption that modern Welsh and 
Gaelic may be taken as safe guides in the inter- 
pretation of ancient names. It appears to me 
highly improbable, and I affirm it to be at variance 
with their custom, that the ancients should dis- 
tinguish a particular bay, Pwhhelli, as Saltpool, 
where all the bays and pools were salt. There is 
no part of Britain in which local names have been 
so generally metamorphosed in order to adapt them 
to modern meanings as Wales. 

To-recur to wick, it seems to me desirable to 
trace back the history of this word so far as to 
ascertain ut what time writers first began to assume 
it-to mean an abode or village. I suspect that the 
idea is due to some medieval etymologist, who, 
being familiar with Latin only, brought all words 
to that language as a standard, and vic suggesting 
vicus, he at once set it down for: hamlet. 

Having thus questioned the accuracy of Mr. 
Picton’s view of wick, I beg leave to offer my 
own, which is, that it means simply a water. To 
quote Barwick, Ardwick, et omne quod exit in 
-wick, as instances of wick in the sense of “ town” 
is like adducing instances in which the suffix -water 
occurs, under the impression that “ water” also 
means a town, especially as it is found in so many 
town-names, as Blackwater, Loudwater, Bridge- 

rater, and Bayswater. W. Bz 


The following passages are taken from Words 
and Places, by the Rev. Isaac Taylor, M.A., 
Macmillan, 1864 :— 


P. 169.—*“ The names of Northwich, Middlewich, Nant- 
wich, Droitwich, Netherwich, Shirleywich, Wickham, 
and perhaps Warwick, although inland places, are derived 
indirectly from the Norse wic, a bay,'and not from the 
A.S. wic, a village. All these places are noted for the 
production of salt, which was formerly obtained by the 
evaporation of sea-water in shallow wiches or bays, as the 
word baysalt testifies. Hence a place for making salt 
came to be called a wych-house, and Nantwich, Droitwich, 
and other places where rock salt was found took their 
names from the wych-houses built for its preparation.” 

P. 391.—“ Domesday Book enumerates no less than 385 
saltworks in the single county of Sussex. But the evi- 
dence of names enables us to prove that many existing 
saltworks were worked before the advent of the Teutonic 
race. This we can do by means of the Celtic word hal, 
salt; which we find in the name Pullhelli, ‘ the salt- 
pools,’ in Carnarvonshire. In the salt-producing districts 
of Germany several towns whose names contain the 
Celtic root hal stand on rivers which contain the Teutonic 
synonym sa/. Thus Halle in Prussian Saxony stands on 
the river Saala (salt-river) ; Reichen Hall in Bavaria is 
also on a river Sale; Hallein in Salzburg stands on the 
Salza. We find towns called Hall near the salt-mines of 
the Tyrol of Upper Austria, and of Swabia; there isa 
Halle in Ravensberg; Halen and Hal in Brabant. At 
Haling on the Hampshire coast salt-works still exist 
which apparently date from Celtic times; and we find 
a place called Halton in Cheshire, and Halsal and Hal- 
laton in Lancashire.” 

F. D. 


Nottingham. 
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Doubtless the origin of many wicks is as Mr. 
Picton says ; but is there not another origin for 
many others? There are several outlying villages 
from larger villages or towns, called after the latter 
with the addition of wick. Three that occur to me 
at the moment are Bray-wick, near Bray, Eton- 


wick, near Eton, and Egham-wick, near Egham, in 
the counties respectively of Berks, Bucks, and 


Surrey, but within a few miles distance of each 
other. LAYCAUMA., 


“When the Danish and Norwegian pirates ravaged 
the coasts of Great Britain, they ran into little bays and 
creeks for shelter, and established themselves, sometimes 
temporarily, sometimes permanently. These vigs, or 
hamlets, being usually in an inlet or bay, the term vig 
came to signify the bay as well as the hamlet.” 


Dane and Norwegian brought with them the 
term vik, to signify a bay. 
“Vik, f. siaus maris.” —Egilsson, Lericon Poeticum | 


MDCCCLIV. 
EREoM. 


Antiq « Lingue Septe ntrionalis. 


“THE ARCH.ZOLOGICAL EPISTLE TO DEAN 
MILLES.” 
(5% S. il. 150. 

This has been attributed to the Rev. William 
Mason, Gray’s friend. In the British Museum 
Catalogue it is ascribed to John Baynes, of Gray’s 
Inn, and a MS. note, in a copy of the book in the 
Library, says : 

“ By [space] Baynes, a Barrister who died at a very 
early age. Informed by Mr. Douce. H. [Joseph 
Haslewood].” 


In another copy, a “ Rowleian ” has written :— 

“ Let us for a moment grant that the Poems attributed 
to Rowley were the productions of Chatterton ; we know 
that they must have ‘been composed at the Age of twelve 
or 13. We have here the Attempt of a learned, a well 
educated, and an experienced writer and no mean Poet, 
to imitate them.” 

Mr. Baynes (if he, indeed, was the author) does 
not “imitate”; he wrote a burlesque on them ; 
but the MS. note continues : 

“The best Stansa of this Epistle is as much inferior 
to the worst of Rowley’s as a hop [!] sack is coarser in 
its Texture than genoa velvet. The sprightleness of the 
Wit and the keenness of the Ridicule must be admitted ; 
and it must also be admitted that it has had great In- 
fluence in fixing the public opinion. It is not the art of 
obtaining Truth, but Victory,” &c. 


The book was noticed in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, March, 1782, p. 129 :— 

“A capital Poem this, occasioned by the foregoing 
work [Dean Milles’s‘ Poems supposed to have been Written 
at Bristol in the Fifteenth Century, by Thomas Rowley, 
Priest, &c. With a Commentary, in which the Antiquity 
1782), and ex- 


of them is considered and defended,’ 
cellently couched in Rowleian language.’ 


Mr. Hemaine calls the poem “this lampoon.” 


tended only to distress and degrade. Assuredly 
this good-humoured burlesque is not a lampoon. 
The Preface concludes thus : 
“T have lately conceived that, 
employed their great talents in translating Virgil, 
Homer, &c., that it would be a very commendable em- 
ployment for the poets of the present age to treat some 
of the better sort of their predecessors, such as Shak- 
speare and Milton, in a similar manner, by putting them 
into Archeological language. This, however, I would not 
call translation, but transmuiation, for a very obvious 
reason. It is,I believe, a settled point among the critics, 
with Dr. Johnson at their head, that the greatest fault 
of Milton (exclusive of his political tenets)-is, that he 
writ in blank verse. See then and admire how easily 
this might be remedied :— 
“ Paradise Lost, Book J. 
‘ Offe mannes fyrste bykrous volunde wolle I singe, 
And offe the fruicte offe yatte caltysnyd tre 
Whose lethal taste into thys worlde dydde brynge 
Bothe morthe and tene to all posteritie.’ 
How very near also (in point of dramatic excellence) 
would Shakspeare come to the author of lla, if some 
of his best pieces were thus transmuted! As, for 
instance, the soliloquy of Hamlet, ‘ To be, or not to be’ :— 
‘To blynne or not to blynne the denwere is ; 
Gif it be bette wythin the spryte to beare 
The bawsyn floes and tackels of dystresse 
And by forloynyng amenuse them clere.’ 
But I throw these trifles out, only to whet the appetite 
of the reader for what he is to feast on in the subsequent 
pages. Vale et fruere. 
** Mile-End, March 15th, 178 


The poem commences— 
“* Epistelle to sane Mrylles. 


as Dryden, Pope, Xc., 





As whanne a gronser with arduro yas glowe. 
Han‘ from the mees" liche* sweltrie’ sun arist, 
The lordynge" toade awhaped' creepethe slowe, 
To hilte* his groted' weam™ in mokie" kiste 
Owlettes yblente” alyche dooe flizze* awaie, 
In ivye-wympled* shade to glomb* in depe dismaie. 
II. 
So dygne* Deane Mylles, whanne as thie wytte" so rare 
Han Rowley’s amenused® fame cherysed,* 
His foemenne’ alle forlette’ theyre groffish gare*, 
Whyche in theyre houton sprytes" theie han devysed, 
Whanne thee theie ken' wythe poyntel* in thie honde, 
Enroned' lyche anlace™ fell, or lyche a burly-bronde".” 
After describing Warton— 
** Thomas of Oxenford, whose teeming brayne 
Three bawsin* rolles of olde rhyms historie 
Ymaken hanne wythe mickle tene” and payne,” 
—he comes to Percy, another “ Anti-Rowleian 


“ Stanza I.—* A meteor. » Burning. * Hath. ‘ Meadows 
* Like. ‘Sultry. * A rose. " Standing on his hind legs, 
rather heavy, sluggish. ‘ Astonished, or terrified 
* Hide. 'Swelled. ™" Womb, or body. " Black. ° Coffin. 
» Blinded, or dazzled. ‘Fly away. Ivy-mantled. 


* Frown.” 


* Stanza II.—* Worthy, or glorious. " Wisdom, know- 


ledge. ‘° Diminished, lessened, or, me staphorically here, 
injured. “ Restored, or redeemed. * Enemies. ‘ Give 
up, or relinquish. * Rude, or uncivil cause. * Haughty 
souls. ‘See. * Pen. ' Brandished. “Sword. " Furious 





A lampoon has been defined as a bitter personal 
satire, 


dictated by malignant feelings, and in- | 





falchion.” 
“® Big, or bulky. 


» Labour, or sorrow.” 
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albeytte thou bee 
arte tho 


Deane Percy, 
O whatte 


a Deane, 
u whanne pheered* with dygne Deane 


Mylle 
ete botte a groffyle” Acolythe’ I ween: 
Inne auntyante barganette" lyes alle thie 





Deane Percy, Sabalus® will hanne thy soughle 

Giff no thou doest amate’ grete Rowley’s yellowe roll 
There are in all twenty-one stanza I am not 
irprised a second edition of the little book w: 
lied for. Sparks Henperson WILLIAMS 
Kensington Crescent, W 


The Rev. 
Chis being ill we | ve to lo 2s to 
book which | have not vet found wanti! 


nformation on the minutest points, namely, Bo 


Je rem ih Mille + wa 


known, 


nd Courtney’s Catalog f Writings. | 

VN. nd Py nti l, of Cor “ I nae M Ie 
in the Bibliotheca ¢ , p. 358, the 
ircheological Epistle inquired for by Mr. Hem 
MING is attributed, not witl t me doubt, t 
John Baynes If the Bibliot not in tl 


*Mus. Lib., Warrington,” it will be found 


invaluable addition, or, indeed, to any library It 
s the most trustworthy and thoroughly bibl 
raphical work yet published. Otpnar Ham 
Bistiocraruy or Uro jh S. xi. 519: 
x passim; 5™ §, i, 78, 237 lo the 
vorks of this character which hav been furnished 
y myself and other contributors, I have now 
ew more toadd. They are 


“Gerania: a New Discovery of a Little Sort of 
People, anciently discoursed of, called Pygmies, By 
ion Barnes, B.D 12mo London, 1675. 
‘A Supplement to Lord Anson's Voyage R 
World, containing a Discovery 
Island of Frivola By the Abbé Coyer. To which 
prefixed an Introductory Preface by the 
Svo. London, 1752.” ; 
A satirical 
i 


ound the 
and Description of the 


Translator 


romance on the French nation 
L es 
* Anticipation ; or, the V« 
England in the year 
Humorously describing the 8 
Kingdom at that Period. London, 
Leadenhall Street, 1781. 


“Some Account of the Great Ast 


f 
1899, in a Seri Letters 
Situation of this 


Printed for W. 


es of 





late ly made by Sir John Herschel at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 12mo. Second Edition London it 
This last clever br cl was first published in 


Cornishman. 
refer to 


an American to | 


Lane, | 


ynomics : Discoveries | & 


vegetable life and its human race, the V espertilio- 
he m0, 

Tract of Future Times; or, the 
Pesemtiy on the Excitement, Hypocrisy, 
tl Nine " nth Century. By 


eflections of 
and Idolatry of 
Robert Hovenden. Lon 


P 


E 
The 
jn 

i. 


m, 1S 5] ° 
writer, in his fifth chapter, gives a view 
ative rather than positive of the moral per- 
ection at which our country has arrived at the 


me at the work is supposed to be written, 
whic b he places, with too great hopefulness, only 
| two centuries later than the date upon the title- 
ip ‘ 

The Air Battle 
j}mann Lang. London 

Annals of the Twenty- ninth Century; or, the Auto- 
biography of the Tenth President of the World Republic 
} vols London, 1874.’ 


a Vision of the 


1859." 


Future. By Her- 


James T. P 


RESLEY. 
Cheltenham Library. 


WaALKER’s “Proxnounctna Dictionary” (5¢ 
S. u. 146 S. T. P. is, I think, rather unjust in 
his sweeping censure of the great ortho pist. Of 
{ three words cited, it appears to me only the 
vord tis is a blunder. Walker seems to have 
| misunderstood the pun in Shakspeare. Falstaff 
declares that “if reasons were as black- 
berries, I would give no man a reason on com- 


pulsion.’ pans pam, ker says, “ ev 


as pl ntv 


lently shows 


e words (ra and reason) were pronounced 

exactly alike in Shakes re’s time. 1 do not see 
| that a pun necessi rily meant in th passage 

\there may be reasons, as one may find excuses, 

‘plenty s blackberries. B t admitting the pr n, 

t is probable there was a vulgar pronunciation of 

the word reason, as rayson, in Shakspeare’s time, as 


indeed still obtains among the common peo} ple « if 
Ireland and in parts of England. Walker 
thought raisin was pronounced as we pronounce the 
word reason, and in this he has certainly blundered. 
| Believers in this great master of ortho py of whom 
I am one) will freely admit that he was wrong to 
co so much out of the way for an authority. 

With regard to the second word cited by 8. T. P., 
|I do not know that Walker is far wrong. If 
s. T. P. would carefully read the note appended 
| to the word rather, he will find the pronunciation 
| given, according to analogy, as ra’ther, the a as in 
| fat (we now pronounce the a in rather as in the word 


some 


th Tni States, and being couched in tl ; : 

~ { a, pre and being iched in th | far), the word being, according to Dr. Johnson, 
sober, technical phraseology of Scientific treatise, | ‘the comparative of rath, a Saxon word, signifying 
with much detail of the method of research 


employed, the 


au serveu 


American press in general took it 
and congratulated the worl upon the 
importance of the discoveries therein brought to 
light. It is principally devoted to a close descrip- 
tion of the lunar surface, including its animal and 

“Stanza V 


or mean. 


* The Devil. 


* Matched, or compared 
Candidate for Deacon's Orders. 
‘ Derogate from, or lessen.” 


Grov elling, 


Ballads. 


|soon. The pronunciation of this word as raythe 
| he distinctly says is merely colloquial, “as we say 
leetle when we wish to express very /ittle; in the 
same manner, when rather signifies just preferable 

we lengthen the first vowel, and pronounce it long 
and slender, as if written rayther.” S. T. P. must 
| have frequently heard both leetle and rayther in 


familiar conversation ; it is sometimes used play- 
fully even by highly-educated people, 


who are 


Sete onan 




















| 
| 
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sticklers for correct aeiniiaites 


pronunciation Walker 


in general 

This kind of 
diminutive. 
he third word with which S. T. P. fin 


her, which Walker gives as if writter 


justly calls 





neether, I have only to remark that it till a 
matter of taste whether it is pronounced neether o1 
the the latter is a comparatively 1 ern pr 

nunciation 
S.T. P. m y do tle aiscover ¢ er Wor 


Walker which have ch nged their orthoépy sin 
his time, but the instances must he few and 
significant. Even the orthography of certain word 
has changed within the last thirty vears: for 
example, all words ending in -ic, as music, publ 

l iulK nn y is dated 183+ 
blick, &e. Walker's Principles of Eng 
unciation are not yet obsolete ; on th 
ontrary, the orthoépy of all modern dictionaric 
is based on these Principles, and in cases wher 
r from Walker, it will be 
found, for the most part, that Walker is right, and 


innovations have been introduced by some 


modern dictionaries diffe 


appearance of originality, 


A GRAND-DAUGHTER OF Epwarp IIL. (5 §. ii. 
' 1 not aware of any reason to doubt thx 
ssertion of Mrs. Everett Green (usually a very 
writer) that Marie de Barre was the 
eldest daughter of Isabel of England. Anderson 

Royal Genealogi ves her name as Marie. I do 





vecurate 


not find, by the index to the Lives of the Queens, 
that Miss Strickland sets her down Barbara, 
Countess of Cilley ; perl ips she says o elsewhere. 
Miss Strickland is, however, a most unsafe lide 


in genealogical matters. She is mistaken in sup 
posing that Marie was the Lady de Couey who 
was Mistress of the Household to Queen Isabelle 
Richard IL nd Mrs. Green 
is iso in error in upposing that thi s lady was 
Marie’s sister, Philippa, Duchess of Ireland. The 
cuntempenery State Papers several times call hei 
Margaret, thus identifying her with the wife of 
William, nephew and heir male of Ingelram d 
Coucy, Earl of Bedford, 


of France, widow of 








and husband of Princes 
Isabel I do not see why it should be supposed 
that either Marie or Phili Ippa was Lady de Coucy 
- her own right, and I very much doubt any such 

ight on the part of either. The fact shy his wife 
is called ‘ ‘Margareta Domina de Coucy” seems to 
indicate that William inherited the title. Ot 
what family Margaret was, I am ignorant; can 
your correspondent give me any clue? Edward ITI. 
paid 661. 13s. 4d. to Sir Thomas Tyrell for news of 
Marie de Coucy’s birth, July 28, 1366.’ No name 


is given, but since Inge lram and Isabel were mar- 
daughter born in 1366 
There is no similar entry 


ried in July, 1365, ‘the 
could only be Marie. 





rtho pist, probably to give his com- | 


concerning Phil ppa ; but the marriage ot Robe rt 

de Vere was granted to her parents f her benefit, 

Octobe r 16, 1371. She died in Peptel ber, 1411. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Ingelram de Coucy m rried Isabe Plantagenet, 
daughter of Edward III., and became Earl of Bed 
ford 1366. He was taken prisoner at the battle of 

lis; died t Burs: . in Nat lia, 18th February, 


1396-7, and the title became « 

| He had no 0 I three d vhtel co-heil 

The f two by his first wife, I Plantagene 

| the t I econd wife. By | fix wife 
| Mary marrie Henry de Ba Philippa was 
iD Ire] ( By] 1d 





| farm name, lo pror ¢ i | 
iSO Flash 00 is nd n ru tow ] 
| south-western Scotland are places called The J 

| which is descriptive of w tering-places, or, at least 
| of ich as are soft, or overspread v watel 2 


nd removal of peat. Hag, having the same mean 
, is similarly applied, ri] . Moss-zill, 





Gills-land, Gills-yard, &c.), whicl water-hol 
low or channel, wet in winter, and dry in summer 
(Jam. S. Diet Hack nd “ Hage (3.) 
‘ Grove,” A port f land at Paisley 

called now, and 101 ng, & l I wh h 
may import land dug, and if dug, cultivated; or if 
not, possibly such as was owned or occupied by th 


Gerafe, Graf, or Reeve (A.S 1.) Wong (in Hall- 
wong) and Vang. The Whang at Beith (Ayrshire 





a street-name, may have its origin in iq, A.S., 
or ing, Dan.. b< sh gy ng a 7 ld or j la 
this site being naturally a broad terrace, or pla 
form, in the slope of a freee b: nk I 





What is the origin of the many 

Ingles-touns, place, or farm-names, in s yuthern 
Seotland, and especially in Galloway from the 
Nith, on the south, to the Rhins? Towns, or 
dwellings, at or by the meadou place f 6.) Fittee 
Lan’ was possibly such as might be footed, travelled 
on, from being firm and dry. 


s-touns, 





Burns’s “ fittie lan’ 
(The Inventory) was the horse in the plo igh, on 
— near side, which footed the land, as distinguished 
by that name from the other, whi walked the 
furrow. L. 
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On the borders of Staffordshire and Derbyshire, 
on the Axe Edge range, between Leek and Buxton, 
is a village in the former county called Flash, 
which, according to Smiles’s Lives of the Engineers, 
gave its name to pedestrian hawkers who “ squatted 
on the waste lands and commons in the district, 
and were notorious for their wild half-barbarous 
manners and brutal pastimes. Travelling about 
from fair to fair, and using a cant or slang dialect, 
they became generally known as ‘ Flashmen.’” 
The names Flash Gate, Flash Back, Flash Head, 
Flash Bottom, also exist near the village. Near 
Macclesfield, on the Stockport Road, is a small 
inn called “The Flash.” Flash, or Plash, means, 
in Cheshire, a shallow piece of water. 

Georce R. Jesse. 


Moruer Oriver (5 8. i. 289.)—A note to 
Granger’s (Characters of Remarkable Persons, James 
Caulfield, 1820) portrait of Mrs. Cresswell (a 
notorious procuress of the time of Charles II.) 
seems to sufficiently indicate the position of this 
lady : 

“Mother Ross, Mother Bennet, Mother Moseley, and 
Mother Beaulie, flourished, or rather decayed, in this 
reign; but of these matrons we have no_ portraits. 
Nor have we any of Mother Needham, Mother Rawlins of 
Deptford, Mother Douglass, Mother Eastmead, Mother 
Ph-1-ps, and several other Mother Strumpets who deserve 
to be remembered as well as Mother Cresswell. 

Marcus CLARKE. 

The Public Library, Melbourne. 

|For Mother Phillips, see a curious account in Grose’s 
Dretionary of Slang.) 


“SEEING WITHOUT PERCEIVING” (5" §. ii. 149.) 

An article with this heading read backwards— 
“ Perceiving without Seeing ”—appeared in Good 
Words for January 1, 1869, pp. 45-53. It had a 
second title of “A Romance in Astronomy,” and 
was written by the Rey. Charles Pritchard. 

Wa. PENGELLY. 
Torquay. 


Wyatt axnp Woop (5 §. ii. 108, 155.)—I gave 
(p. 109) the date of the birth of Hannah (Wood), 
wife of George Wyatt, as the 26th September, 
1703 ; it should be 28th October, 1698. I still 
seek for any information touching the family of 
Wood. ReersaLp Stewart Boppineron. 

Titley, Herefordshire. 


Hemuine, Kine or Denmark (5* §. ii. 88.)— 
R. H. will find this king spoken of under the 
years 810, 811, 812, in Einhard’s Annales, pub- 
lished in Pertz’s “Scriptores Rerum Germani- 
carum” (Hahn, Hanover), and doubtless in all 
other collections of German and French medieval 
historians. Hemming is, I believe, Frisian as well 
as Danish ; possibly its meaning may be found in 
Miss Yonge’s History of Christian Names. 

F. MP. 





Bisnor Ricnarp Davis, D.D. (5" 8. ii. 133, 
198.)—In Edwards's edition of Browne Willis’s 
Survey of St. Asaph, 1801, vol. i., p. 133, it is 
stated : 

“This Bishop (Richard Davies, 8.T.P.) was a learned 
Man, and one of the Translators of the Bible into 
English, which he did from the Beginning of Joshua to 
the End of Samuel ; and some of St. Paul’s Epistles into 
Welsh.” 

LLALLAWG, 


“DEFENDER oF THE Faitu” (5 §, ii, 206.) 
In the Epistle Dedicatory to the High and Mighty 
Monarch King Charles I. prefixed to Isaac Basire’s 
Nae? iledge A rraigned and Condemned, London. 
1668, there is this marginal note :— 

“Tis a gross Error to think that the Kings of Eng- 
land's Title of Defender of the Church is no older than 
King Henry VIII. For 300 years ago, in the old Writs 
of K. Rich. II. to the Sheriffs, the old style runs, Ec- 
clesia, cujus nos Defensor sumus et esse volumus,” 

Jounson Baliy. 


Micnaet Banim (4 §. xi. 134.)—In 1873 I 
asked if Michael Banim were living, but no answer 
was given. Upwards of a year after I saw that 
a subscription was being got up for his benefit 
(The Times of 24th and 25th May, 1874). In my 
note above referred to, on page 135, I said I pre 
sumed Michael was still living, as he would only 
be seventy-six. Now we have just had his death 
announced (August 30, 1874), aged “ eighty-one.” 
Will some one kindly oblige me with his real age! 
If his brother’s biographer is correct, Michael was 
only seventy-eight. Mr. Murray says that Michael 
was born “in August, 1796” (Biography of John 
Banim, p. 13),—in the city of Kilkenny, I presume. 
I may also observe that there seems to be some 
doubt about the date of the death of John, some 
putting it on the Ist, and others on the 4th of 
August. OtpHarR Hamst. 

New Barnet, Herts. 


BANWELL Court, Somerset (Arms At) (5 §. 
ii. 88.)\—Bedford, in The Blazon of Episcopacy, 
p- 19, gives arg. on a chev. sa. three escallops of 
the first, as one of the alternative blazons of the 
arms of Oliver King, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
1496-1503 (translated from Exeter), on the au- 
thority of Izacke’s Exeter, and MS. Brit. Mus. 
Add., 12,443. 

The discovery of the stone at Banwell, bearing 
these arms impaled with those of the See of Wells, 
would seem to indicate that they, and not those 
which Mr. Bedford puts in the first place on the 
authority of Cole’s MS. (Brit. Mus. Add., 5,802), 
are the arms really borne by Bishop King. 

Joun Woopwarpb. 

Montrose. 


“Gop Save THE Kine” (5 §. ii. 165.)—I was 
surprised with the story of the French origin of 
God Save the King on reading Thomas Raikes’s 





es 





Jo 














Popham’s death, but her setting 
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Journal (new edition, 1858, with a good index 
In 
“ Créqui story, and quotes the verses. 

OLrreuar Hamsrt. 


Sm Gerarp Urrietre (5 §,. ii. 149.)—Si 
Gerard U filete, or | flete, the third 
Elizabeth Mowbray, Duche of Norfolk, w 
descended trom John de Usflete nd h wile, 
Lora. or Loretta, daughter and co f I 
Furnival, of Munden. He was a knight of 
note in the days of the fifth Henry, and was 
t Agincourt with “ix lances and xxxiij archers.” 
His will, dated 13th epte mber, 1420 (as well a 
iis father’s, also Sir Gerard, 5th September, 1405), 
y be found in the first volume of Testamenta 
Ehoracensia, publi hed by the Surtees Society. 
The last Sir Gerard (the husband of the 
Duchess left ne issue, and the estates of the 
family, situate at Useflete (now Ousefleet), Swan 
nd, near Hull, and elsewhere, came to his fou 
sters and co-heiresses, who married re pectivels 
nto the familie of Beauchamp of Powy] e, 
Stapylton of Wighill, Bozun of Barrowby, and 
Haldenby of Haldenby. The Ustletes bore for 


t 
i 


rms argent on a fesse azure, 
Many notices of the name may be found in the 


ources of enealogical information, but 


orthy ped cree seems still to be a desider 
tum. There i { 
Hopkinson, in Harl. MS., 4630, but, like most of 


le ents, | probably needs rey ion. CLK. 


an accou 





Mapame Rorianp (5 §, ii. 168.)\—The “ Me 
referred to by UNEDA are said to have been 
written by Madame Roland during her imprison 
ent May November, 1793). The raost com- 
edition is that forming part of the memoirs 
elating to the French Revolution, under the tit] 
*Meén ires de Madame R »] ind, ivec une 
rsa Vie,” with notes, 1820 (vide P pulay 


lopedia). F, A. Epwarps. 


De CLere AND De Braose Faminies (5 S. 


168.)\—D. C. E. may find some information | 


respecting the Cleré family in Dugdale’s Mon- | 


stud , lv. 275, and Rot. de Finibus, 15 Joh.. 
p. 478. F. L. 
*Kevetm Curiiinciy ” (5 §. ii. 169.)—The 
of the song, My Queen, referred to by Lord 
Lytton in this novel, was composed by the late 


Mrs. Franci Poph m, of Littlecote, Wilts. I am 





ot aware that Mrs. F. Pophar etting of My | 


(Jueen has ¢ ver been published, though it has been 
largely circulated in MSS. If it has been pub- 
ished, it must be very rece ntly. The same words 
were set to music by Blumenthal after Mrs. 

] 


has always re- 
1 the most popular version. The lady 
ded to by Lord Lytton as “ the one lady who 





the first volume, at p. 174, he gives the 


fleur de lis or. | 


| 


alone can sing it with e 


pression worthy the verse 


of the poete sand the music of the composition 


s the late Mrs. F. Po 


This word w used 


| Burnet ; and antecedent 


Raleigh Apology: 

A commander of many 
fleet together than have it 
attendance of meeting then 


pham’s sister, Lady Sher- 


yvrne. The words of the song were not written 


] 

| 
| ’ Pp P : 
| by Mrs. F, Poph I , thou 


th they are by a lady. 
LINDIS. 


‘S. u. 169 I do not find 


word older than Hakluyt 


ly, in the following fro 


ships should rather keep } 
severed far asunder; for the 


! 
1 again at the next» i 


would consume time and victual.”’ 


Al 0 Bacon 


‘“*The philosopher's stone and a holy war are but 
rende us of cracked brains, that wear their feather in 
their head instead of their hat.” 


Liverpool. 


| “Tootu ano E 
corruption of T fenadue 


(5 S, ii. 169.)—Thi 


, or more properly Tutenagq, 


which is an alloy of copper, zinc, and nickel. It 


was or ginally introduce 


their peculiar sonorou 


| 
| fin polish, and does n 


d from China, where it 


-|used in the manufacture of gongs, giving to them 


properties. As itt kes a 
% readily } t W 





adopted as an imitation of silver, and is really 


what is called German si 
| The term Tuthie, or 
know not), was long ago 
ind England as a name 
the walls of furnaces w 
the ore smelted. It was 


medicine. Cotgrave, A.D. 





| to be the heavier foyle « 


| upper sides and tops of I 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 





in 


the Latin dramatists—eith 


| 
“ TAKING A SIGHT” 
' 


occurs a phrase somewh 


a low fellow, and puts h 
am quoting from memory, and, therefore, canno 
| recall the original, nor be 


! 


lver under another name. 
T whence derived I 
employed both in France 


for the dross adhering to 





here zine is contains 
used in the olden time in 


1650 (80 Tuthie”), 
nable stone or dust s | 
I Brasse, cle iving to tl 
rasse melting | 3 


| 

| This is doubtless a corruption of Tutenaa, tl 
| name of a well-known Chinese alloy, sometim« 
| 


Tutenag is an alloy 


position to the wi 


silver. 

P. Le Neve Foster. 

S. vii. 476, 519 ; viii. : 
W. ty. STON! 

sth & 166.) In « ot 


is tinger to his nose. ] 


‘ 


certain as to my render- 
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ing of the passage, Some vears ago, in a lecture 
which I delivered at the request of some reverend 
friends, I alluded to the passage, and considered it 
to be un old allusion to “taking a sight.” By my 
subsequent travelling in Italy, I have, however, 
been induced to think that the dramatist may 
refer to a custom, prevalent in Italy at the present 
day. I allude to the placing a tore finger to the 
right side of the nose when enforcing an argument. 
The only thing against the idea is the “ low fellow,” 
for the modern custom is used by grave divines in 
the pulpit, by advocates at the bar, by judges on 
the be m h, and by senators, as well as by the pro- 
fanum vulgus. James Henry Drxon. 


Roman Corn 
chin is very characteristic of the 
Maximinus L.. a.p. 235-238. I suggest that the 
obverse inscription reads thus : MAXIMINUS : PIUS: 
AuG :Germ. The woman holding something like 
a “huge family umbrella” may possibly be Peace 
holding an olive branch, with the reverse legend, 
PAX : AUGUSTI : 5S. C. W. G. Stone. 


(5% S. ii. 168.)}—The projecting 


The description by J. G. is not very intelligible, 
but I think it may be a coin of Maximinus, .p. 
235-238. If I am correct, the legend would be 
MAXIMINVS PIVS AVG GERM. His portrait has a 
very prominent chin; reverse, Victory, with a 


shield and spear ; legend, pax avevsti. I have | 


one in my cabinet as above, and another inspection 
of the coin may enable J. G. tosee if the proposed 
reading will fill up the vacant spaces, and tally 
with what remains legible on it. 

SAMUEL SHAW. 
Andover. 


Mr. Jerrerson Davis (5 S. ii. 169.)\—I have 
no recollection of having heard the ex-President 
state that he was of Welsh extraction ; but He has 
often, in my presence, referred incidentally to it. 
On one occasion, during his recent visit to Eng- 
land, in describing some operations in a slate 
quarry in Wales, he expressed astonishment at the 
large number of workmen, whom he likened to 
swarms of flies, saying, he never thought he “had 
so many cousins.” Should your correspondent 
desire a more direct answer, I will write for it to 
the fountain head. M. D. 








Ay Otp Crarmore (5 §S. ii. 169.)\—I am 
afraid the particulars which Scor gives of the 
claymore are scarcely sufficient for fixing the date 
when it was made. “Sohlingen,” or “ Solingen,” 
is the well-known town in Rhenish Prussia famed 
for its cutlery, rapiers, swords, &e. “J. J. 
Runkel” might be the maker’s name, although I 
doubt whether there is such a name in Solingen, 
and suggest the renowned firm of “ J. A. Henckels,” 
which being, perhaps, obliterated on the claymore, 
reads as “J. J. Runkel.” HERMIT. 


portrait of 





“Tureen” (5 §S. ii. 185.)—It would be in- 
teresting if S. T. P. would favour us with a list of 
‘all the dictionaries to which he has access.” 
Tureen is to be found in the dictionaries of 
Worcester, Webster, Richardson, and Latham; 
and, in Jodrell’s Supple ment to Johnson’s Die- 
tionary, 1820, the word is given with the definition 
“ A hollow vessel for liquid food,” and the follow- 
ing quotation ; 

“ At the top a fried liver and bacon were seen, 

At the bottom was tripe in a swinging tureen.” 
Goldsmith, The HTaunch of Venison, v. 82: 
Poems, p. 29, ed 1777. 
It is worth noting that this illustration has been 
copied by subsequent lexicographers. References, 
or examples of the use of the word, would be 
interesting. P. @. 


Dr. Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary does give 
“ Tureen (Fr. terrine).” Wedgwood gives “ Terrine, 
Tureen. Thus, when we talk of “a 
silver soup-tureen,” it is a direct contradiction. 
Joun ApDIs. 


“ 


Fr. terrine.” 


“Mori_® Encomium” (5 §,. ii. 150.)}—This 
can mean none other, I should imagine, than John 
Duns Scotus, « lle d the * Subtle Doctor.” Fuller 
(Church History) says—“ Some will have him 
called Scotus, ob profundissimam dicendi obscuri- 
tatem, from his profound obscurity in writing.” 
* the Latins often expressed by 
the word spinos thorny, prickly, as against 
clearness and perspicuity. Thus Cicero (De Fin., 
iii. 1, 3)—“ Nostraque, ut mihi videtur, dilucida 
oratio. Stoicorum autem non ignoras quam sit sub- 
tild, vel spinosum potiiis, disserendi genus.” This, 
I take it, is a fair answer to the query—“‘ Why 
bristly and prickly soul?” Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


This “ obscurity 


The quotation is translation. The 


original runs thus: 


a very free 


“ Fortasse magis conveniet optare, ut interim, dum 
theologum ago, perque has spinas ingredior, Scoti anima 
paulisper ex sua Sorbona in meum pectus demigret, 
quovis histrice atque erinaceo spinosior, moxque rem)- 
gret quo lubebit, vel i¢ cépaxac.”—Erasmi Encomium 
Moria, ii. 384 (Tauchnitz). 





The allusion is evidently to the famous school- 
man and theologian, Johannes Scotus Erigena, a 
native of Ireland, who lived at the Court of ¢ harles 
the Bald in the middle of the ninth century. He 
took an eager part in all the theological con- 
troversies of the age, arguing on the rationalistic 


side. The bristly soul refers to the polemical zeal 
of Scotus. A. L. MAYHEW. 
Oxford. 


(4% 


OtrverR CROMWELL AND THE CATHEDRALS 
S. viii. 109, et supra.)—I was lately visiting that 
bran-new kaleidoscope, the chapter-house of Salis- 
bury Cathedral, and on my companion saying that 
it was too gaudy, the verger replied, “that it was 
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exactly like the original, as they had found a copy 
of what it was before it had been destroyed b 
Cromwell’s commissioners.” —“ Thomas Cromwell,” 
I said, “ in the time of Henry VIIL., than a 
hundred years before Oliver Cromwell.”—“ Well, 
“T have always under 


more 


sir.” responded the verger, 
stood it to be Oliver Cromwell,” and some of the 
bystanders seemed to confirm his view.—‘ Make 
‘ added.—“* Well we 
now,” said the im 
describing the 
verger’s history 
I had heard 


‘ scientific truth, 


inquiries of your canons,” | 
cannot discuss the question 
patient verger, and he went on 
subjects in the arcade. Thus is 
continued. On the previous Sunday 
one of the canons preach against 


as well as I could make out from his indistinct 

utterance. I hope historical truth is not equally 
] : a ’ —_- 

condemned in the precincts. CLARRY. 


‘ 


Bepopna (5" SS. ii, 165, 215 Would Mr. 
Asntoy W. Divxe kindly add to the information 
already obligingly communi ited to the readers of 
“N. & Q.” such further particu may be 
able to obtain regarding the parentage, life, and 
death of the Russian, supposed to be identifiable 
with the Saxon monk, Sakya Muni, styled B oa 
the awakened, a highly historical cha 


lars as he 


important 


racter, regardi ing whos se date nothi ing at all positive 
can at present be said, owing, perhaps, to uncer- 
tainty arising out of the same title being applicable 


to more than one ? 


Was the Russi 


with the town 


person 
in Buddha connected in any way 
Buda, called Offen or Oven, in 


Hungary, the royal castle of which, according to 
. Szeredy’s Asiatic Chiefs, vol. 1 p. 189, was 
built by Bela IV., a.p. 1225-70? E. 
Encuisn Surnames (5 §. i. 262, 330, 352, 





391,470; ii. 157 I take it we have at least 100 
names prefixed by the Welsh ap, ab. 


others are Abethell, Bethell, Apted, Apjohn by 
corruption Upjohn and Applejohn), Bew, Pew, 
Pue, baw van, Beavan, Biflin, Bowen, Benyon, 
Binyon, P: rry, Penry, Powell, Probert, Probyn, 
Prod Pomphrey, Pumphrey. The French 
name ot ther (which is not uncommon in France 


is without doubt corrupted from Hubert, from 
hoog and brecht. Wachter renders hube, hufe (Med. 
Lat. hoba, huba, houba, hioba, hobanna, oba), 
fundus rusticus (also modus vel mensura agri 
he nce hiihner, colonus, possessor hubs, and the 
surname Hiibne R. S. CHARNOCK, 
Gray’s Inn. 

“Tue Giory or THEIR Times” (5 §S. i. 408; 

33, 115.)—I have before me the work cited 
ibove (London, 1640),and The Marrow of Ecclesi 
astical History, by Samuel Clark, third edition, 
London, 1675. Both books are adorned with 

“lively Effigies” of the worthies whose lives are 
recorded. 

A marginal note to the Address tothe Reader in 





Among | 


‘| J. Reynolds’s in Le 





the first-mentioned work says ‘Most of their 
Effigie Ss were obtained, a they are placed before 
their Works: some out of divers Books of holy 
Orders, where they be figured for Saints, others 


out of several Libraries and places of Antiquitie. , 
All these portraits are copied without acknow- 
ledgment in Clark’s book, with the exception of 
those of 8. Dionysius Areopagita, 5. Clemen 
Alexandrinus, Arnobius, Lactantius, Eusebius, 
S. Hilarie Pictavius, 8. Ephrem Syrus, 8. Epi 
phanius, 8. Gregorius Nyssenus, 8. Theodoretus, 
S. Cyril, S. Petrus Chrisologus, 8. Fulgentius, 
S. Isidorus, 8. Damaren. Theophylact, Nyce- 
sonpe-s ts — Peter Lombard, of whom notices 
are given, but no effigis Thaumaturgus 
and Ri seate are honoured lark with neither 
portrait nor life. 
The nimbu IS OT 





Gregory 
by ( 


itted throughout in the May 


row, &c., and eve trace of monastic or ecclesi- 

“al costume carefully eradicated. Compare, for 
ample, in the too books the putas of 
S. Athanasius, S. Chrysostom, S. Ambrose, 5. 
Augustine. 5S. Ambrose, in tl later work, loses 
his beehive a.*® Je rome, his Lor >. Aug istine, 
his attendant angel ; >. Bernard, the all seeiny 
eve, emblen which accon them in the 


ip 
earlier book. 
Nimbu . mitre, ect lesiastical robe q embler Ss. 
l, al ted, as one 
book 


carefully elimin: 
them to be in 


would naturally expect a 
umended to the 








written by Samuel Clark, and recor 

world by Edmund Calamy, Simeon Ash, and John 
Wall. Whence were the other likenesses in th 
Marrow obtained ? Jounson Baly. 


» -arace 
Pallion Vicarage. 


Tue Society « TABLETS 





5t. S. ii. 106, 155 The cecestion to raise ; 
fund for tl purpose is a good one, and I hope 
that the editor of “ N. & (). will lend h s influence 
to that end. I should be glad to see the following 
houses marked : Dr. Johnson’s in Gough S juare, 
ind William Blake’s in Broud Street, Carnal 


Court, Strand. It wo 


& ()." a Col 


Market, or in Fountain 
be useful to register in “ N. 
of all the houses at present bearing a memorial 
tablet. I only know of these: Lord Byron’s in 
Holles Street, Dr. Franklin’s in Craven Street, Su 
icester Square, Dryden’s in 
Soho, and Flaxman’s in Bucking 
ham Street, Fitzroy Square. _— * 

A tablet is affixed to the house, le, King Street 
St. James’s, in which Napoleon III. once resided. ] 





Gerrard Street, 


Gariocnu (4" §. xii. 206, 
ust issued by William Don- 
agricultural 


Tue ¢ TULE OF THE 
254, 30i. A rept rt 
adie, Esq., raed may Tatar | on 
statistics in connexion with Ireland, contains a 
most valuable appendix on the “extirpation of 
weeds,” which might be studied with advantage by 
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every one who may be in any way connected 
with the cultivation of land. The following extract 
bears on the question of the “ Gule of the Garioch,” 
lately discussed in “N. & Q.” Mr. Donnelly is 
quoting “that eminent man and real patriot, Sir 


John Sinclair, first President of the Board of 


Agriculture.” He says,— 

“In Denmark there is a law to oblige the farmers to 
root up the corn marigold, chrysanthemum segetum. But 
the oldest regulation for that purpose was probably in 
Scotland : a statute of Alexander II. about the year 1220 
having been directed against that weed, which was con- 
sidered to be peculiarly pernicious to corn-fields. Jt 
denounces that man to be a traitor ‘who poisons th 
King's lands with weeds, and introduces into them a host 
of enemies.’ Bondsmen who had this plant in their corn 
were fined a sheep for each stalk. Under the authority of 
that law, Sir William Grierson, a Scottish baron, was 
accustomed to hold Gou/ courts, for the express purpose 
of fining the farmers in whose crops three heads or 
upward of that weed were found.” 

H. Parrersoyn. 

Belfast. 


Otp Eneravines (5 §, 47, 135.)—I have 
both the engravings de aia * Mr. PATTERSON, 
and both have been cut pretty close, but enough 
margin is left on each to furnish the particulars 
asked for, vi 

No. 1. “ Iac, Iordaens invent:—Iacobus Neefs sculpsit: 
—A. Bloteling Excudit Cum Priuilegio,” 
and the following motto 

“Quem mirabaris flatu modo pellere frigus 

Agricolam Capripes, nunc quid inepte fugis : 
Sic opus est, flatu simili fugat ecce calorem: 
Os animusque duplex sunt inimica mihi.” 

My copy is also of a deep brown tint, and I 
think from its uniformity that it is the original 
colour of the paper. 

No, 2. “I. Iordaens pinxit :—Vorsterman, Sculp:” 
and the following motto: 

“ TIste frigus & ardorem 
Flatu pellit, hinc teporem 
Rebus seper. ingeret. 
Semicaper hunc horrescit 
Dum nec calet nec frigescit 
Et quem Deus deseret.” 

The paper of this is white, slightly creamed with 
age. This has doubtless been in the collection of 
® connoisseur, as it has on the margin, in pencil, a 
reference to Brande, vol. i., p. 338. I have not 
this work at hand to verify the reference, and if 
Mr. Patrerson can inform me whence these 
mottoes are quoted, or any particulars of the fable, 
I should be glad. Francis M. Jackson. 

Portland Street, Manchester. 


Lorp CaaTHam AND Baitey’s “ Dictionary” 
(5™ §S. i, 448, 514; ii. 156.)—I have a copy of 
Bailey, which has every ee of being of the 
first edition. The date is 1721. There is no 
intimation on the title-page of any previous edition. 
The dedication is the same as that mentioned by 





B. B. But there is, also, an advertisement, which, 
perhaps, is not in any other edition ; it seems so 
likely to come from a writer making himself known 
to the world. It is on the last leaf of the Intro- 
duction, on the same page as “ Abbreviations made 
use of in this following Work.” It is as follows:— 

“Youth Boarded and Taught the Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin Languages, in a Method more Easy and Expeditious 
than is common; also other School-Learning by the 
Author of this Dictionary, to be heard of at Mr. . Batley’ ’, 
Bookseller at the sign of the Dove in Pater-noster-Row,” 
Ke. 


6. 5. 3D. 


“Town’s Hatt” (5 §. i. 285, 439.)—They 
say “Town Hall” in Manche ster, but they say, 
and write, and print “the town’s water” when 
speaking of the water supplied by the Corporation. 
The sign of the possessive case is commonly left 
out in Lancashire, in the West Riding, and in the 
Peak of Derbyshire. I once wanted some infor- 
mation from a Mrs. Taylor, who lived a little way 
north of Buxton, and on inquiring for her residence, 
I was answered by a rustic youth, “ Dun yo want 
Jonathan Taylor wife or Samwell Taylor widow ?” 

ELLcEE. 

Craven. 


“THe Niegnt Crow”: Birrern (5 §, i. 
passim; ii. 76.)—I return my best acknowledg- 
ments for the kind replies concerning the bittern, 
and am sorry that my memory does not retain the 
names of the authors of the first two quotations 
the last was from Henry Kirke White’s poem, 
Time. Georce R. JxEssE. 

P.S.— 

—at evening o’er the Swampy plain, 
The Bittern’s boom came far. 
is in Thalaba, Fifth Book. 


In Wales the bittern is called aderyn y bwm 
(the bird of the hollow cry, or sound), and bwmp 
y gors (the boom of the marsh). 

Greorce M. TRAHERNE. 


NAAMAN THE Leper (5" §, ii. 188):— 

“ By him the Lord had given deliverance unto Syria.” 
—2 Ki ngs Vv. 1. 

“ And when they sought to kill Ahab alone, but could 
not find him, there was a young nobleman belonging to 
King Benhadad, whose name was [Aman] Naaman ; he 
drew his bow against the enemy, and wounded the king 
through his breastplate, in his lungs.”—Whiston’s 


Josephus, viii. c. 15, § 5. 
C. R. M. 

Hudson, in his edition of Josephus, vol. i. p. 390 
(Oxonii, E Theatro Sheldoniano, mpccxx.), adds 
the following note on the passage in Josephus 
‘Antig. Bk. viii. c. xv. § 5):— 

“Unde id nomen ’Apavoc? Apud Rasi e traditione 
scribitur fuisse Naaman. An hoc idem voluit Josephus, 
qui Judaicas traditiones aliquando miscet? Schotan.” 

Jounson Balty. 


Pallion Vicarage. 
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Mr. Grove, in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
refers to the tradition as derived from Josephus, 
and remarks that it is “a Jewish tradition, at least 
as old as the time of Josephus,,and which may 


very well be a genuine one.” Ep, MarsHALL. 


“Being,” writes Bishop Patrick, “the person 
(as the Jews say in Midrasch Tehillim) who drew 
a bow at adventure and killed Ahab.”—(Comment. 
on 2 Kings v. i.) Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


SurroLkK Cuarrers (5 §, ii. 188.)—The con- 
jecture of S. D. G., respecting the origin of the 
nawe “le Deneys” is in accordance with the 
remarks of the latest authority on the subject. 
Mr. C. W. Barpstey, in his careful treatise on 
Surnames, observes :— 

“Entries, like ‘ William le Norris,’ or ‘ Walter le Nor- 
reis,’ or ‘ Roger le Daneis,’ or ‘Joel le Daneys,’ are of 
constant occurrence. These, added to the others, may 
be mentioned as bringing before ovr eyes the broadest 
limits of European immigration, and with scarcely an 
exception they are found among the English surnames 
of to-day."—On English Surnames, their Sources and 
Significations. (London, Chatto & Windus; n.d.; Preface 
dated Nov., 1873.) 

For the occurrence of Danish names of places in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, Mr. Isaac Taylor’s Words 
and Places may be consulted, p. 165, Lond., 1865. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Erigram (5 §. ii. 188.)\—The following foot- 
note occurs at p. 16 of A Sketch of the History of 
the Oxfordshire Militia, by John M. Davenport, 
Esq. (1869) :— 

“Ina Criminal Trial in 1831, which ensued upon the 
Otmoor Riots, one of the counsel for the defence face- 
tiously quoted the following stanza :— 

‘ The fault is great in man or woman 
Who steals a goose from off a common ; 
But who can plead that man’s excuse 
Who steals the common from the goose?’ 
Conveyancer's Guide.” 


Lower Heyford, Oxon. G. J. Dew. 


The correct lines are :-— 
“ The crime is small in man or woman, 

Should they a goose steal from a common ; 

But what can plead that man’s excuse 

Who steals a common from a goose?” 
—and form the reply of “ Hodge” (the commoner) 
to “the Justice who inclos’d the waste” from 
which Hodge “ stole a goose by famine led” ; see 
“The Cottager” (anon.) in the Humourist’s Mis- 
cellany, “ Crosby & Co., London, 1804.” There is 
an answer to “The Cottager” commending the 
cultivation of wastes, ending somethir g like this:— 
“ And twenty (cattle) feed where one goose fed before.” 
But I cannot lay my hand on it. G. 8. 


_Aw Otp Crericat Anecpore (5" §. ii, 204.) — 
Under this heading F. H. notes “Grewe, i. ¢. 
Greek.” This I take to be true, but not in the 
sense intended by F. H. Is not “no Grewe” 


really the Greek ovde ypi, “not a syllable,” “ not 





a bit.” “He did so, because he understood nothing 
about the matter.” Featley (A Case for the Spec- 
tacles, London, 1638) uses, at p. 5, the Greek idiom 
in its Latinized form, “ But as touching the contro- 
versie, Ne gry quidem.” Ido not remember to 
have met with the phrase fully Anglicized as here ; 
but, probably, some correspondent, better read in 
early seventeenth-century literature, may be able 
to give an example. Jounson Balty. 
Pallion Vicarage. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Journal of the Royal Historical and Archeological 
Association of Ireland. Proceedings and Papers 
of the Royal Historical and Archeological Asso- 
ciation of Ireland; originally founded as the 
Kilkenny Archeological Society in the Year 
1849. Vol. II., Part II. Fourth Series. (Dublin, 
M‘Glashan & Gill.) 

THERE is no historical and archeological society 

that furnishes more valuable results, or more in- 

teresting accounts of how those results were at- 
tained, than the above “ Association of Ireland.” 

Here is a large Svo. volume of about 400 pages ; 

it is filled with “ Proceedings ” very well condensed, 

and “Papers” exceedingly well written. One, 

“ A Ramble round Trim,” by Mr. Eugene Conwell, 

contains as much as an ordinary volume, and is 

much more amusing than many volumes which 
chronicle similar rambling experiences. Much of 
the history of Ireland, ancient and modern, is to 
be found here, including church and social history, 
manners and customs. We observe it recorded 
that Digby, Bishop of Elphin, ob. 1720, flourished 
as a successful amateur painter of miniature 
portraits in water-colours, and that his talent for 

taking likenesses helped him to the bishopric! A 

curious custom is noted as prevailing in County 

Wexford, namely, the hanging on old trees, near 

churchyards and at cross roads, wooden crosses, 

formed by nailing together the corner pieces cut off 
the top and bottom of coffins in the making. Some 
trees are laden with such crosses. Among epitaphs, 
there is one in the old burying-ground at New- 
town, Trim, which merits notice for its quaintness. 
It is in the form of a cross, and is as follows :— 


LH. &. 
Edmond Max 
An His Mary 
Pray 
For 
Himse 
Lf And 
His Wif 
Bes Fox 
Who Dyed 
In 1715. 
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Motices to Correspondents. 

O. PHILitpps.—Our esteemed correspondent, 

a question with reference to the meaning 

of *‘fyemarten.” We venture to suggest that the “fye- 

marten” is akin to the pinemarten ( Martes Abietum), and, 

if not identical, may, perhaps, be the Fou-mart of 

northern England, a name often applied to the ferret 

Mustela Furo), and to the polecat-ferret. The latter 

comes especially under the designation of a “‘scurvy” 
thing. 

M. P. T.—The “ Angelic Constantinian Equestrian 
Order of St George,” of which the late Prince Comnenus 
Palzologus was “ Grand Master,” was otherwise called 
“The Angelic Knights of St. George.” This order is 
said to have been founded by Constantine (ob. 337) 
Another order, the Angelici, was founded by the Em- 
peror Angelus Comnenus, 11{1. 

Mr. Mortimer Coutts directs attention to an error 
in punctuation (5* S. ii. 231) :—‘‘I wrote (‘ Spelling 
Reform’)—the words serge and surge are identical in 
pronunciation, and the vowel in both is neither e¢ nor «, 
but the urvocal vowel. J and u, as sounded by elemen- 
tary grammarians, are diphthongs.” 

EvLa.te.—The line inquired for runs thus: “ Femina 
fronte patet, Vir pectore, carmine Musa.” It is said to 
have been written by Jules Janin on George Sand (Mme. 
Dudevant). 

Mr. F. Rute kindly writes :—“I shall be happy to 
copy Richard Fletcher’s biography, if your correspondent 


| cannot obtain it, and forward it, if W.G. D. F. will 


favour me with his address. 

F. G. W.—* Again” rhymes properly with “ pain,” 
‘vain, <Xc. 

Ix. Dox.—A drama, in five acts, entitled Bothwell, was 
acted at the Théitre Francais in 1824. 

Ever Inquisitive.—Next week. We have many ar- 
ticles in type, and hope to find room for all in turn. 

CuTHBERT Bepr.—Many thanks. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To allcommunications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication ,but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 








